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WHAT ONE CAN DO WITH 
OLD CORKS. 


Decorative cork work, which affords an exten- 
sive scope for taste, skill and ingenuity, without 
requiring any great outlay of trouble or expense, 
will prove attractive to invalids, or to young 
people in the country. 

There are two kinds of cork—the white, smooth 
kind exported from France, and a dark, rough 
sort sent over from Spain. The former is used 
for the best kinds of bottle corks, and the latter 
for large bungs and common purposes. 

Every description of cork can be utilized in 
decorative work. ‘The finer pieces of white cork 
form the important parts of any decoration; the 
commoner kinds are used as backgrounds; the 
smaller corks are cut square for detached and 
more delicate work; the rough bits form foun- 
dations on which to glue the long, thin strips; 
the jagged odds and ends are used as bottle 
protectors; the crumbs and shavings for dusting 
over complete work, or for hiding spots of glue 
and ugly joints. 

The cutting into shape of the cork is the most 
troublesome part of the whole undertaking. The 
cork should be laid upon a sheet of plate glass. 
Use a keen, broad-bladed penknife of good make. 
It will constantly require sharpening, for though 
the material seems soft it possesses remarkable 
powers of resistance. 

The cork is cut either into long, narrow strips, 
squares of various sizes, or brick-shaped cubes. 
Hollows and spaces that it is impossible to cut 
out neatly are mad2 by heating skewers or shaped 
tools and burning away such portions as it is 
found necessary to remove; the discoloration 
produced by the burning can be scraped off by a 
knife. Strong, hot glue is used for securing the 
cork to the millboard which is used as a founda- 
tion, but thin ‘‘brads’’ are preferable if the back- 
ground is of wood. 

Pretty and durable photograph frames are 
made of cork. One of a simple kind is constructed 
by cutting small pieces of cork, stringing them 
together, and winding the string around a thin 
wooden or stout cardboard foundation. The 
pieces are one-eighth of an inch wide, and of 
unequal lengths, resembling the jagged pieces of 
coral that form rough necklaces. 

Fine, brown macramé cord is used for stringing 
them together, and when winding this thread 
around the frame-shaped foundation care must 
be taken to keep the corks to the sides and front, 
and to leave the string bare at the back. This 
string is hidden by pasting a cover of brown 
paper or linen at the back. 

Many cork photograph and picture frames are 
made in Switzerland; these are mostly in the 
shape of ancient ruins, chdlets and castles. If 
carefully arranged, they may be made both 
ornamental and picturesque. If it is impossible 
to obtain a model, 
picture of the scene you wish to portray, and 
after carefully examining all its details, try to 
copy it. 

Take, for instance, a ruined gateway. The 
foundation may be either an old leather or 
wooden frame, or one made of millboard, but it 
must be colored dark brown. To cut out the 
centre space, destined to hold the photograph, 
trace the outline on the millboard, and cut it out 
with a sharp stencil or penknife. The cork glued 
to this outline is glued down to shape where 
it cannot be cut, out its irregularities aid in 
attaining the desired appearance, that of a 
picturesque ruin, crumbling to decay. 

The moldings around the arches, ornamental 
friezes, and all small detached bits are made of 
thin strips of cork glued on when the remainder 
of the work is finished. The window slits are 
made by burning, and leaving the black lines so 
made. The blocks that make up the chief part 
of the gateway are cut to represent square stones, 
and are about half an inch in thickness; the effect 
may be increased by raising them well above the 
foundation; this is done by gluing common cork 
underneath. 

Medicine corks can be cut into odd shapes, and 
piled on top of the gateway. A broken-down 
palisade is made by painting the millboards 
green, and gluing on thin strips of fine cork. 
All holes, joints, and spots of glue are concealed 
by covering these spaces with clear gum arabic, 
and dusting finely-powdered cork over the gum. 

A convolyulus creeper climbing over the ruins 
is made of brown, untanned leather gloves; the 
leaves are fitted on to wires, and then attached to 
one long wire; all the wires are bound with brown 
filoselle, and the spray is nailed with brads to the 
frame. 

A ruined archway is very effective, but it is 
difficult to make. The pillars are made of 
medicine corks, the friezes from squares cut 
from the small corks, the flat piece around the 
oval opening from the best kind of large corks 
procurable. 

If these cork frames require varnishing use a 


the best plan is to have a} 





| coating of ordinary size, and varnish with shellac 
| dissolved in spirits of wine; apply it quickly. 


Ornamentab leaves and berries of kid are made 
by cutting a piece of cartridge paper the shape 


| required, soaking the kid in water until it becomes 
| flexible, cutting out the shape with strong scissors, 


and veining with the help of a knife. Then curve 
them with the fingers, and with the help of small 
salt-spoons which wiil raise and round them 
without much difficulty. 

The edges must not be ragged, and they should 
curl slightly backward. Stiffen every leaf with 
a backing of embroidery paste or gelatine size, 
made very strong. Finally, attach each leaf to 
the finest of cap wires and cover the wires with 
brown filoselle. Having fastened all the leaves 
to a strong centre wire, cover it with brown 
filoselle in order to conceal all the joints. 

The berries are made with soaked kid glued to 
drops of sealing-wax, beans, acorns or other seeds. 
The hiding of the joint where berry and wire meet 
requires much care and neatness. Flowers cut 
from rounds of kid are shaped at the outer edges 
like the points of petals; three of these, graduated | 
as to size, make very fair roses or double 


ranunculus, and do not require any tools to | 


shape them. BLANCHE L. MAcDONELL. 
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ROMANTIC INCIDENT. 


Lord Yarmouth, of that celebrated Seymour | 
family which included Jane Seymour, the wife of 
Henry VIII., and the Seymours who fought so 
valiantly at Waterloo, married Miss Fagniani, a 
young woman whose childhood was full of 
romance. 

About the year 1770, an Italian lady named 
Fagniani came to London, bringing the best 
introductions, and was much sought by the men 
of wit and fashion about town. 

After a time she went back to Paris, but when 
she made other visits to England, it began to be 
remarked that it was not she but her little girl, 
known by the pet name of Mie-mie, who had 
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Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H., 

prepares for college. Special course for backward stu- 
dents. $150a year. Athletic field. Apply for catalogue 
to Principal F. W. ERNST. 
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Shaw Business College, Porrianp, Me. 
Business Ly sperane. ome + Hy wy a term. 
ee and stationer nd for free catalogue. 

s i F. L. SHAW, Principal. 
ROCKLAND, MAINE, 388 Main St. 
Rockland Commercial College. 
Business, Shorthand, English and Penmanship 
courses. Highest attainable grade of instruction at 
lowest possible cost. Free catalogue. 


Boston Dental College. 


School year begins Sept. 10. For announcement address 
R. J. x oN Dean, 637 Dudiey St., Boston, Mass. 








Powder Point School, puxsvry, Mass. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Techno ogy, 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teac . 

_ Elementary Classes for woe, Boys. borate. 
ries. KNapp, 8. B. 





MONTPELIER, V 
Vermont Methodist Seminary. 
For both sexes. College Preparatory, Academic, 7 
ness, Music, Art. Unsurpassed in Location. Send f 
Catalogue 


WESTFIELD, Mass. 
State Normal School. 
Prepares good teachers for good places. w” “Y ex- 
pense for ladies $150. For gentlemen $160. For cata- 
logue address, GREENOUGH. 


State College, kinasron, R. 1. 

Courses of instruction in Language. History. Art and 

Sclence. Mechanics, Wood and Iron Work, Agriculture 
d Horticulture. Lapense, including board, very low. 


Wesleyan Academy, WiLBRanax, Mass. 

oth sexes. Nine courses. Specialists in Classics, Art 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior ad- 
vantages at moderate expense. 78th year opens Sept. 12. 
For catalogue address REV. WM. R. NEWHALL, Prin. 














Scnticdtae. NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 

School for the correction, at all Speech Sogvete. For 
circular, address E. J. E. THORPE, Principa’ 

MASSACHUSETTS, —— 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 6th year September 13th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies 
| and a College fitting Course. 
Address Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 
Boston, Mass. re 

College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Equal privileges for both sexes. Hospitals and Dis- 











~~ the devotion of the Duke of Queensberry | 


the famous wit, George Selwyn. 
Mr. Selwyn declared that the child must be with 
him altogether; he could not live without her. 
He confided in all his friends, who sympathized 
with him, and laughed at him. He sent an agent 
to Paris, to make terms with Mme. Fagniani, and 
rsuade her to give up the fascinating little 
ie-mie. The parents seemed to waver, and 
Selwyn, unable to control himself, under this 
influx of hope, rushed off to Paris, only to find 
that the bargain was broken. 
He became despondent, almost despairing. He 
lost his appetite, and seemed wasting away, and 


continued to yield to this morbid infatuation, his 
reason might be forfeit. 

Then the parents came to terms, and the won- 
derful child was carried off in triumph to England. 
She was installed as queen of her adorer’s home, 
and grew up there in luxury. 
death she inherited a large fortune, and lived 
until 1856. She seems never to have been made 
selfish by all the attention she received, and her 
adoring guardian may reasonably have felt that 
he made a good bargain. 
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BRAZEN ASSURANCE. 


George Brandes, the author of ‘‘Russian Im- 
pressions,” 


At Mr. Selwyn’s | 


| catalogue. 


Indeed, | 








is one of the keenest literary critics | 


in Europe. He is scarcely the man to treat with | 


tolerance any literary sham or makeshift. One 
day an American called upon him, and in the 


had translated one of his books. 


Brandes thanked him, and added that as he 
himself spoke but indifferent English, he would 
prefer talking in Danish. 

“IT don’t understand Danish,’’ was the unex- 
pected reply. 

‘How strange, when you read it so well!” 

“T can’t read it either,”’ the American responded. 

“But you have translated my book !’ 

“So I have, as you see,”’ and he produced the 
volume. ‘The fact is, we were passing through 
Copenhagen, and my wife broke her leg, which 
delayed us for a couple of months. So I went to 
a bookseller, and asking for the most popular 
work in Danish, I received yours. I took it home 
and, with the help of a dictionary and through 
the similarity of the language to German and 
English, I translated it. But 1 didn’t know a 
word of your language when I began!”’ 

“This book,” said Brandes afterward, “has 
gone through several editions in America, though 
it has mistakes, and meanings I never intended.” 








Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University, in New England, or any 
special information about such schools, 
their methods and expense, as may be 
readily obtained. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 








Willard Hall. scuoot ror Girts. 
Address Mrs. 8S. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 
DEERING, ME. 
Westbrook Seminary. 
Rev. H. 8. WHITMAN, President. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ix. 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Me. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


taught by Native teacher. 
pao rthand, Bookkeeping 
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ponsaries directly connected. Term opens Septem 
| 2th. AUGUSTUS P. CLA BEE, A. M. D., Dean, 
} Cotitems Free. 517 Shawmut’ Avenue. 


|The Maine State College, Orono, Me. 
| A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
| of study :—Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical, Civil En- 
gineering, Mec hanical Engineering, Electrical engi: 
neering, Pharmae *y. Tuition one rooms free. Tot 
annual expenses, ine mee 9 beers 175. ilitary nei 
"HARRIS, President. 
Boston, Mass., —s Square. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 

Send for rospectue, @ ying full information. 
FRAN HALE, General Manager. 











WORCESTER, Mass. 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in Chem- 
istry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
and a General Scientific Course. For setlegue address 
Institute, or JOSEPH BEALS, Secreta: 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


| State Normal School. 


Next term opens September 12, 18%. Entrance exam- 
inations September lith. W. E. WILSON, Principal. 


Colby Academy, New Lonpoy, N. A. 

Health and Education in a beautiful New England town. 
Five complete courses of study. A college course for 
Steam heat in wal the bul dings. Fine 
Send for a catalogue. Rev. 








young women, 
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TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


Studying Latin, Greek, French and Germ 
‘A. HILDRETH’S School, Pierce Building, 
Copley Sq., Boston, the papiis learn in aah months to 
pastish four books of Czsar or 





ONC IS IT T4KINC YOU? 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 
The pecteestee of comparative medicine now offers un- 
usual attractions to ambitious young men who wish to 
enter upon a professional career. Send for illustrated 
CHARLES P. LYMAN, De 


BosTON, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Building. 








Co-educational; prepares pupils for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Rg certificate admits to colleges 
accepting certifica Grammar and_ high school 


epartments of the ‘highest ot qrede. Pupils from a dis- 
tance aided in securing homes. Catalogues for- 
warded on application. Sleventh year opens Sept. 24. 


TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 
THE RECKERS & BRADFORD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


48 Boylston St., Boston. 
Next School Year Begins September 4. 
Provides a thorough course of business training, 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Graduates aided to em: 
Call or send for prospectus. 





ployment. 





Boston, Mass., cor. Tremont & Berkeley Sts. 


7 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Largest School of Elocution in America. 

Five hundred Studer 
Chartered Meg 453 state. Write _ Catalogue. 
ESLEY EMERSON, PRESIDENT. 





Historical 
Prospectus. 


A beautiful prospectus, containing illustrations of 
Historical Boston, besides full information relating to 
this ——. will be sent free by mail, or may be 
had by calling at 


Comer’s 
Commercial 
College. 


666 WASHINGTON ST., Cor. Beach St., Boston. 


Register Now. 




















VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Location unsurpassed. Outfit of the best and constantly 
increasing. Among the very best schools in the coun- 
try for college co preparation and for <i training. 
WILLIAMS, Ph.D., Principal. 


Williston Seminary, EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. . a palidings 
heated b A by steam. Fall term opens § Bont. 6 

dress REV. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Mt. Holyoke College, sovrn Hapiey, Mass. 

Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. Library, 
ratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The Fifty- 

eighth year opens Sept] 13, 18%. Board and tuition, $250. 
MRS. E. 8S. MEAD, President. 











BURLINGTON, Vt. 
Vermont Episcopal Institute. 


Home reed for boys. Prepares for College or busi- 
ness. Military drill. Our corecete s adultes to College. 
Catalogues. H. H. ROSS, , Principal. 





BURLINGTON, 
Bishop Hopkins Hall. 


Under * perviston of Rt. Rev. A. C. HALL, D. D. 
Ss EpItH M. “t ARKE, Principat, 
Ross, A. Manager 


Superior HH. Rose, <7, for young ladies. Catalogue. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
Academy and Home for Ten Boys. 
69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation for 
College or Business. Absolutely healthful location 
and genuine home, with — surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. FN a i 
. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


VERMONT, Northfield. 


Norwich University (Military ). 

Degrees given in Engineering, Chemistry, Literature 
and Classics. Drills in Artillery, Infantry and Cavalry, 
Lectures and Recitations in Military Science. For cir- 
cular address, 





CHARLES C. BRILL, A. M., Supt. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND HOME FOR © BiLDEsr. ogee 19 to. years, at 
MAPLE FA 


m, 
In a beautiful rural district. Children there find a 
home in the true sense of the word. Sanitary condi- 
tions perfect. A limited seat of children accommo- 
dated. Parents about to travel and others interested 
should send at 
Miss SARA 





articulars. 
TINGLEY. Maple Farm, Windham, Conn. 





Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 


Ete., at the BOSTON COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE, 
1 Beacon St., cor. Tremont St., 


Boston, Mass. 
Individual instruction. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 4th. 
None too old to learn. 
Call or send for circular. > 
Graduates aided to positions, 
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PUPILS 


AT LEAST WILL ATTEND THE 
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The couing school year. You are cordially in- 
vited to visit the college whether you propose 
to attend or not. 


694 Washington St., Corner Kneeland St., Boston. 
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LIBRARY EOBSERVATORY. 





ACADEMY. — 
AND GYMNASIUM, 
Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass. 
nected. Certificate admits to various colleges. 





Nichols Academy, 


Dudley, Mass. 


HIS institution, situated on 
Dudley Hill, near Web- 
ster, Mass., is the best 

equipped and most pleasantly 
located academy in New Eng- 
land. Thorough instruction in 
ancient and modern languages, 
practical astronomy, surveying, 
analytical chemistry, mechanical 
and free-hand drawing, meteor- 
ology, stenography, typewriting, 
telegraphy. Extensive library, 
complete astronomical observa- 
tory, new gymnasium. Boarding 
home, newly furnished and with 
all modern improvements, con- 
Fall term commences Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1894. 


Catalogues, with engravings, now ready. Address ALFRED G. COLLINS, Principal, Dudley,Mass. 
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AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S STORIES. | 


In Three Parts.—Part 1. 


The Worst School I Ever Taught. 
Ke > 
Y pt 

al ‘4 


me 





The Old Schoolmaster. 


My stories are echoes from the old-time schools 
that used Lindley Murray's Grammar, and to 
which Welch’s facetious Arithmetic propounded 
this problem, among others : 

If 20 dogs for 30 groats 

Go 40 weeks to grass, 

How many hounds for 60 crowns 
Will winter in that place? 

In those days the ‘‘ferule’’ was an instrument 
of discipline, and sometimes a record of service. 
One of my veteran colleagues in the profession is 
said to have left to his heirs an oaken ruler, or 
ferule, with fifty-eight notches in it, one for each 
winter of his teaching. Had I kept a similar 
tally, mine would have been notched but fifty- 
five times. 

Now Lam seventy-three years old, with nothing | 
better to do than ‘‘tell tales out of school,’’ and 
my difficulty is in choosing among the varied 
teaching experiences of my life. Perhaps it will | 
be best to begin at the beginning and tell of my 
first scuvul, of which I took charge at the age of 
nineteen. 

I was a very ‘‘green’’ country boy then, for my 
little education had been gained in my native | 
school district and from two terms at Kent’s Hill | 
Academy. It is still a wonder to me that any | 
school committee could have been so rash as to | 
give me a certificate, and yet I felt at the time 
that I was an important personage. 

In this opinion I was confirmed by the attitude 
of my employers. The school was in one of those 
orderly, quiet country neighborhoods, of which 
there are to this day many in the land. It was 
known locally as ‘‘the Deacon Pillsbury district,” | 
and there the farmers’ families esteemed the 
schoolmaster next to the minister. In boarding 
around I was invariably lodged in the ‘parlor 
bedroom,”’ and had mince-pie at every meal. 

The nine weeks of the term were so many visits 
to good friends, and teaching was almost a holiday | 
business. I went to a new place every week, and 
found my opinions on all important subjects | 
listened to with profound attention. No wonder 
I bore myself with dignity ! 

At the schoolhouse everything went so smoothly | 
that I had occasion to punish but one boy during | 
the term, and that punishment made a deep | 
impression. It demonstrated that I could be 
“severe”’ if need be. Now I think I was too 
harsh with that boy, but he felt so guilty that he 
came to me on the last dav of school and craved 
my pardon for having given me so much trouble, 
whereupon I pardoned him with a_ princely 
manner and an appropriate word of advice. 

The next two winters I taught in the Deacon 
Pillsbury district, and indeed might have gone on | 
indefinitely in that paradise, but for my ambition | 
to earn higher wages than those kind people could | 


| agent,"’ I replied. mii 
chair and regard- \ | 
,ed me for a long 


| I’ve 


|and tell the agent I wouldn’t give you one.” 


|afford to pay. Seventeen dollars a month was | 


the largest sum ever paid a teacher there; but I 
had heard of a district in another county where a 
master was ,wanted at twenty-four dollars a 
month—uncommonly large wages at that time. 

In reply to my application for this post I 
received the following letter, which I still preserve 
as a memento: 

“Mr chad bourn, deer sir, you can have this | 
school and welcome, but i oughter tell you to} 
begin with that it is a pooty tough deestrick. | 
Weve got some hard boys here and some awful 
sassy, imppidunt gals. They lugged out the last 
tu marsters, and if you haint got considerable 
buckrum in you, thaill be likely to do the same 
by you. 

“The school is sot to begin the sicond Monday 
in November, and there will be money enough for 
ten or leving weeks if you can manage to stay in 
the schoolhouse that long. 

*“*Ef you conclude to take the school you had 
better come to my house fust and i will try to 
look ye up a boardin-place. but ye will hev ter go 
to old Squire Hathaway, at Squacook Centre, 
eight mile from here, fer a recommend. 

“Yours respecfuly 
“THOMAS KIMBALL.” | 

The sanguine self-assurance of inexperience led 
me to reply that 1 would take the school, and on 
the Saturday before the second Monday in 
November I set off with that intent to walk a 
distance of about twenty miles. I went by way 
of Squacook Centre to get my ‘‘certificate,”’ as by 
law required. 

Squire Hathaway, the only active member of 
the school committee, was an old-fashioned 
country lawyer, whom I found at his little office 
over Squacook Centre’s one store. 

“Wal, young man, what can I do for you?” he 
asked. 

I made known my errand, and he at once took 
from a shelf Town’s Fourth Reader, Murray's 
Grammar and Welch’s Arithmetic, from which 
he chose a section for reading, a sentence for 
parsing and a sum to be solved. With equal 
despatch I read the paragraph, parsed the sentence 
and solved the problem; and the old lawyer had 
signed my certificate within five minutes. 

** Whereabouts 
in town are you 
going to keep- 
school ?’* he in- 
quired then. 

‘*In district 1} 
Number Seven, 
of which Thomas 
Kimball the 


— 


is 


The old squire 
whistled, straight- ceased 
ened back in his 1 or 


minute in silence. i 

“Young man,” 
said he at last, 

“as your well- 
wisher, I’m afraid 

been too | 
hasty in giving 

you that ‘ere 

dockyment.”” 

“Why so?" I asked. 

“Do you know the name they 
have for that district?’ said he. ‘No? 
Wal, they call it ‘Tophet’—for cause. 
You had better give me back that certificate 


I laughed and put the paper in my pocket. At 
that the old squire laughed, too—a hard, dry, 
legal laugh. 

“Oh, very well,”’ said he. ‘There's nothing on 
the statoots to prevent you from going there; but 
you had better taken my advice and gone home.”’ 
Thereupon he dismissed me, without even saying 
**good-by”’ or ‘‘call again.” 

Country school districts, fifty years ago, often 
bore significant nicknames. I have taught in 
*“Sodom’’ and “Gomorrah,” in ‘Pisgah,’ in 
“Sigotch,” “‘Yaggar,”’ in ‘Pumpkin Valley” and 
on “Turkey Hill.” 

The appearance of ‘‘Tophet’’ when I entered it 
that evening gave some justification for the nick- 
name. It was an unsightly settlement, straggling 
three or four miles along the river, most of the 
houses being rude structures of logs or slabs, the 
homes of lumbermen and river-men. Yet the 
schoolhouse was large and ngarly new, having a 


, 


main room of thirty by forty-five feet, designed 
té afford accommodations for sixty pupils. 

Agent Kimball seem- 
ed surprised at seeing 
me, but said, hospi 
tably, that I could stay 
at his house for a few 
days. There 1 
saw that both he and 
his wife regarded me 
as a young fellow whose 
days in *““Tophet”’ would 
be few. 

On Sunday afternoon 


soon 


I walked through the 
district, and heard a 


great deal of profanity. 
Numerous groups of 
boys and girls stared 
hard at me, and some- 
thing like a hoot was 
sent after me from one 
gathering. It was clear 





I rapped more loudly and said, ‘‘The boys will 


| take their seats on their side of the room; and 


those young ladies will 
please be seated on the 
instead of the 
tops of the desks.” 

“Du tell!” 
of the 


benches 


drawled 
one chewing 
damsels. 

“You don't say so 
cried another. 

At this burst of 


laughter came from the 


boys; and ten or twelve 
of the larger ones perch 
themselves the 
Then all looked 
the face and 
laughed derisively. 


ed on 
desks. 
me in 
‘*Be seated instantly, 


every one of vou!”’ I 
exclaimed, endeavoring 


to speak with authority. 


that the young folks “Oh, hear his voice 
regarded me at the out- tremble!"" cried the 
set as an enemy. young Amazon who 
That night I slept bad said “Du _ tell!’ 
little, and when the “My, what a terrible 
P Betore Squire Hathaway on 

cloudy morning dawn- schoolmaster he will 


ed I felt almost too 

homesick to eat of the excellent breakfast that 
good Mrs. Kimball, probably from the sentiment 
that prompts jailers to give a good meal to a man | 


| who is about to be hanged, had provided for me. | 


After breakfast Mr. Kimball handed me the 
schoolhouse key with a singular grin, and said, 
‘“*Wal, good luck to ye.’’ But his tone was not 
hopeful. 

I plucked up all my natural courage and 
walked briskly to the schoolhouse, which I was 
surprised to find thronged with uproarious 
youngsters, although I held the key. When they 
saw me coming there was a tremendous yell— 
then silence. 

I entered, took possession of the teacher's desk, 
faced the sharp eyes, and saw at once that my 
pupils intended early hostilities. Especially for- 
midable-looking was a group of stalwart boys, 
whose ages ranged from sixteen to twenty years. 
Most of them wore red shirts and tight-fitting 
trousers, knit like thick double mittens. Some 


boots 


wore Indian moccasins, some long-legged 
into which their knit trousers were tucked. 


“We can 
handle him!” 
I heard one 
say. ‘He looks scairt!”’ x 

‘‘Scairt’’ 1 was, but was 
certainly not ‘‘scairt’’ so as 
to give up without a strug- 
gle. So, affecting to be cool, I 
hung up my hat and coat, and then 
rapped on the desk with my ferule, according 
to old custom, to call the school to order. 

All understood what the raps meant, but only a 
few of the little ones sat down on the benches 
obediently. The big fellows stood insolently 
staring at me, and some of the largest girls sat on 
the desks chewing gum. 


be! I'm ‘fraid of him! 
‘You can't keep school here!’ shouted a boy, 
while the rest whistled and cat-cal'ed. 
‘Better take your new hat and leave 
advised. 
**Put him out!”’ cried a third. 


another 


For a moment | stood irresolute, for 1 knew 
that 1 must fight, or quit. Then pride, indigna- 
ti and Yankee “grit” came tomy aid. I walked 
to the door, locked it on the inside, and threw the 
key into the stove. Then 1 flung off my coat, 
jumped at the nearest of the big boys, collared 
him and threw him into a seat with such force 
that the bench broke under him. 

Up he jumped and sprang at me like a young 
wolf. On came his fellows, too. In a moment 
more a battle royal was in progress. 

“Put him out!’’ was their war-cry. 

We fought up and down and all around that 
room for a time, they trying to clutch me rather 
than to strike me down. We tore out the entire 
forward row of desks and seats. The stovepipe 
fell, filling the room with smoke, but we paid no 






Luella Bailey's Rebellion. 


heed to that. At last, they bore me down and 
would have dragged me out of the house, if the 
door had not been locked. 

Then they opened a window and attempted to 
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lift me bodily and shove me out. They would 
have ejected me, I think, but for the interference 
of the very girl who had cried, ‘‘Du tell!” 

Moved by some sudden impulse, she dashed 


into the row, pulled away one of the young | 


villains who was holding my arms and slapped 
the faces of two or three others. 


This enabled me to wrench myself free. [| 
floored two boys, reached the stove and seized | 


the fire-poker, which I brandished so savagely 
that my assailants fell back. 
confused than I, and seemed to feel more suffo- 
cated by the volumes of smoke from the stove. 

‘Take your seats!’’ I shouted, *‘or I will down 
every one of you!"’— and charged upon them with 
the poker. I hardly think that I should have 
struck any of them with such a weapon, but I 
Was angry enough to use very ungentle means. 
But all dropped on the benches, and some, indeed, 
took refuge under them. 

The larger girls had stood, rapt spectators of 
the fight; but the smaller children, many of them 
crying from fright, were hiding under desks and 
in corners. The school-room, with shattered 
desks, stovepipe down, hats scattered, dinner- 
pails upset, was in a shocking state. 

When I put down the poker and called for two 
boys to assist me in replacing the stovepipe, two 
of my late adversaries came forward. Then they 
obeyed when I ordered them to clear the floor and 
pile the broken desks in one corner of the room. 


Next I took the names of the scholars, and | 


learned that the big girl who had cried, “Du 
tell’ was named Flora Rangely. 

That forenoon I allowed no recess, because I 
did not think it quite safe to unlock the door, but 
at about one o'clock I dismissed the school for 


They were more | 


Several of the books struck me, and in the 
irritation of the moment, I was much inclined to 
use corporal punishment. Fortunately for my 
self-respect I restrained this impulse and laughed 
at her. 

“You are a young woman, and I cannot lower 
myself so far as to strike you, or punish you as 
you deserve,”’ said I. “You take advantage of 
the fact to insult me and defy me. I could call in 
the school-committee and have you expelled, but 
I will not. I shall, however, give you no lessons 
for one month, and you need not present yourself 
| in the classes. 
| “Oh, you needn’t trouble to say all that!” 
| retorted she, sullenly. ‘I will never set foot in 
| your school again.’’ She was as good as her 
| word. 
| There were several minor outbreaks before the 
| term ended, but I quelled them all and taught 
| every school day. This gave me a county repu- 

tation, as a successful master for bad schools, and 
| the school-committee commended me highly. 

| Still I never regarded my work there as an 
| entire success, which it might have been had I not 
| shown partiality to Flora Rangely. But for that 
| error in judgment, I think that I might have laid 
| the foundations for a good schooi in ‘fophet,”’ 
| but as matters stood I deemed it best to decline to 
teach there again. 





James T. CHADBOURN. 
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PREJUDICE. 





Prejudices, put to flight 

Like the darkness of the night, 
Leave things in their proper light. 
Use thy reason, then, and be 
From all prejudices free. 


Selected. —Herbert Wolcott Bowen. 


that day, after giving the pupils a piece of my | 


mind. 

“This is the worst school I ever saw,"’ I said. 
“But understand, I am going to teach here, if you 
do not take my life. 
build the fires and care for the school-room 
myself. None of you will be admitted till half- 
past eight each morning. I know now what to 
expect from you, and I warn you that I shall 
strike quickly and hard.” ' 


They went away quietly and left me sitting, | 


very tired, till Kimball, the agent, came. 

«Wal, wal,’’ said he, ‘‘you are alive yet!"’ and 
he glanced at the heap of shattered desks. ‘You 
didn't come home to dinner, so I thought I'd 
come over; I didn’t jest know in what shape I 
might find ye. I asked one o’ the boys I met out 
here how he liked the new master. He said you 
Was a man-eater.” 


I did not think it expedient to tell him that 1 


had won the opening battle only by a queer piece 


of good fortune, and that | was much afraid gf | 


the morrow. 

Early next morning I built the fire, tidied the 
school-room, and seated myself at my desk with 
my ferule and the fire-poker. I called the school 
to order without difficulty, gave the classes the 
best instruction in my power, and was pleased 
to see that I was creating a better impression. 

Flora Rangely, my unexpected ally of yester- 


day, watched me aperovingly, and I was foolish | 


enough to show her rather more attention than I 
did the other girls. ‘This seemed to me a proper 


display of gratitude, and besides, I thought it | 
would be good policy to keep the energetic Flora | 
Experience had not then taught me | 
that a youthful pedagogue should show no par- | 


on my side. 


tiality for one of his young lady pupils. 

How was I to know that Luella Bailey would 
bitterly resent my small attentions shown, to 
Flora? Certainly Luella cared nothing for me, 
but she had been considered the belle of the 
district, and was full of spite when any other girl 
seemed preferred by any youth. She was tall, 
strong and very comely, with large black eyes 
and a profusion of curling black hair. 


The young men and boys behaved very well for | 


three weeks, and I was beginning to believe that 


I should have little more trouble with the pupils, | 


although I could not help noticing that Miss 
Bailey seemed hostile to me. But one day she 


replied to a question so impertinently that I | 


requested her somewhat sharply to be more lady- 
like in future. 

For an instant she regarded me with eves that 
fairly snapped with anger, and then cried out 
scornfully : 

“Oh, of course there’s only one /ady in this 
schoolhouse !”’ 

**What do you mean by such a remark as that!’ 
I exclaimed, for I did not comprehend the 
innuendo. 

‘“‘None of your business, if you don't know,” 
she retorted; then she jumped up from her place 
in class, without permission, slapped her grammar 
down on her desk and sat down with a flounce. 

That was rank insubordination. 
to the class,"’ I ordered her, sharply. 

“T won’t!”’ she cried. 

I at once advanced toward her seat, intending 
to escort her back to the class, but before I was 
half-way up the aisle, she seized her heavy slate 
and hurled it at me with all her strength. It went 
over my head, flew clear across the room, and 
smashed three panes of glass in the window by 
my desk. , 

Then she threw her grammar, her arithmetic, 
her reader and every other book that she could 
reach. I have never seen a girl so furious. She 
would have flung an axe at me i, there had been 
one at hand, and I really thought that she would 
have flown at me with her fingernails. 


For the present I shall | 


“Come back | 


—— +e. UO 


NAN’S BIRTHDAY SUPPER. 


‘You're the oldest, Don, you're the one to ask 
her.” | 
“Hm! She'd be sure not to do it if I asked 
| her. She hates boys. You do it, Grace.” 

“She hates girls as much as she does boys,” 
| returned his sister, gloomily. 

“It's on Nan’s account; it’s her birthday. 
| is the one to ask,’’ suggested Billy. 

“Well, I do hope you’re mean enough!” 
returned Nan, in disgust. ‘*Why not let Lizbeth | 
ask? She likes her a great deal better than she 
does any of the rest of us ’ 

“Oh,” said Lizbeth, shrinking 
really rather not!" 

“You sha'n't, then,’ said Don, scowling at 
Nan. ‘Lizbeth is the youngest of the lot. I'll 
do it myself; you might as well all come along , 
with me, though!"’ he added, a little less boldly, 
as he reached the door. 

As they filed into the room, in a quiet manner 
strangely different from their usual noisy way, 
Miss Ann Hopkins looked up from her writing- | 
table and frowned. She always frowned when | 
she saw them. 

It had been a trying summer for Miss Ann. 
| She was not accustomed to children, and it was 
hard to reconcile herself to the noise and laughter 
of these five little nieces and nephews. She had 
no more patience with their boisterous spirits 
after all these weeks than she had the day they 
arrived. 

“Well, what do vou want?” she now said, 
inhospitably. ‘*Answer quick, for I am very 
busy this morning.” 

This was not a very encouraging beginning, 
but Don did not allow himself to be daunted. 

“Aunt Ann,” he began, hurriedly, ‘it’s Nan's 
birthday, you know, and mamma always gives | 
us a little supper on our birthdays, so we thought 
perhaps you might—you would—er’’—here he 
broke down hopelessly, and looked at Grace, who | 
| came bravely to the rescue. 

‘Yes, a little supper, and a cake with candles 
on it, only of course we wouldn’t expect that."’ 

‘And lots of preserves,’’ shouted Billy, loudly, 
emboldened by the thought of past festivities. 

“I'm ten years old, Aunt Ann,” put in Nan, 
timidly, from the background. “It’s the oldest 
birthday I've ever had.” 

‘Well, and haven’t I remembered it suffi- 
ciently ?’" returned her aunt, sharply. “Have 
you forgotten the two nice aprons I gave you last 
night ?”’ | 

“Aprons. Hm!” muttered Don, contemptu- | 
ously, to himself. ‘Much good aprons will do | 
Nan. She never works any.” 

‘*Work !"’ exclaimed Miss Ann, who possessed | 
an unfortunate faculty for always overhearing an | 
j aside not intended for her. “Work! No, nor | 
; you either. It would be much better if you ail 

had allotted tasks for each day, and next week I 
| shall see that you have. In my day —" } 

The children sighed. They were so tired of | 
hearing about Miss Ann’s day. } 

Billy was resolved to stop the present reminis- | 
cence at all hazards. 


She 


back. “I'd 








‘Will you do it, Aunt Ann?” he interrupted, ‘a trembling old desk upon which was balanced a! very soon. 
rashly, notwithstanding a warning pinch from | three-legged stool. On this shaky pedestal stood | 
| a fifth woman still angrier and warmer. 


Grace. 

Their last chance vanished. 

“No!” said his aunt, crossly. ‘I can't be 
troubled with vou to-day. I have a great deal to | 
do, and I want you all out of the way. I have 
packed a basket with some nice bread-and-butter 
sandwiches, cookies and apples. You can go on 
a picnic down in the long meadow. That ought 
to satisfy you, I'm sure. You needn’t come back 

| Ull late in the afternoon, for I probably shall not 


| ready,” suggested Don. 





be here. William,’’ she called, as with disap- 
pointed faces, the children were moving sadly 
away, ‘take this pile of books to the little school- 
house at the end of the lane. You will find the 
key hanging behind the kitchen door. Don’t 
forget to lock the door when you come away.” 

‘‘What for ?’’ said Billy, idly, more from habit 
than because he expected to find out. 

Miss Ann did not answer. It was not her way 
to give children a reason. ‘‘Why should 1?"’ she 
would say. ‘It ought to be enough for them to 
know that I desire it.’’ 

‘*We didn’t make much out of that,’’ said Don, 
as they pushed their way through the long grass 
of the meadow. 

“No,” said Billy, who had just joined them. 
‘‘Nothing but a lot of tasks.” 

“It was so stupid of you, Billy, to cut in when 
she began about ‘her day,’’’ said Don. ‘She 
loves to tell about herself when she was a little 
girl. It might have made her good-natured, and 
Nan was beginning to get up quite a grateful 
look about the aprons when you rushed in and 
spoiled it all.” 

“Don't care if I did,” 
*“T couldn’t stand it.” 

‘‘Let’s not talk any more about her now,"’ said 
Lizbeth, wearily. ‘‘I’m so tired, and we sha'n't 
see her again for all day.” 

“All right, Lizbeth,”’ said Billy, gently. 

The children were always gentle with Lizbeth— 
poor little Lizbeth. 
healthy excepting this one little sister. 


said Billy, defiantly. 


was the trouble with her heart, the doctors said. | 
| Often for days she would have to stay apart from | 
them in a darkened room, and then they would | 
Though she could not join in| 


all be very quiet. 
their rough sports, still there was always a certain 
zest missing when Lizbeth’s pale, sweet face was 


| not there to smile and applaud their feats; and 
| their disputes were always more bitter without 


Lizbeth’s soft voice to make peace. 


The tall elms were beginning to cast long shad- | 


ows in the meadow, when Grace suggested that it 
was time to return home. As they climbed the 


long hill wearily, Lizbeth dropped a little behind | 


the others and said to Billy: ‘Did you remem- 


ber to lock the door of the schoolhouse, as Aunt | 


Ann told you to?” 

“Cracky!’’ cried Billy, stopping in dismay, 
“T forgot all about it. 
I'll go and lock it now and catch up with you 
before you get to the house." , 

‘““You run on ahead, Nan, and see if supper's 
*“*Grace and I will make 
a lady's chair and carry Lizbeth the rest of the 
way, she looks so tired.”’ 


Nan rushed on ahead, and the other three | 
followed so slowly that Billy overtook them by | 


the time they reached the house. 

“It's lucky you reminded me of it, Lizbeth,” 
he said, swinging the big key on his finger. ‘I'll 
just go and —" 

“Donald, Grace,"* cried Nan’s voice, excitedly. 
“Only look! Come here quick.” 

They all rushed eagerly into the house and to 
the dining-room, where they stood transfixed on 
the threshold, gazing with wide-open, astonished 
eyes at the sight before them. 

The table was spread with a snowy cloth, one 
of Aunt Ann’s best damask; in the centre stood 
a large cut-glass bowl of June roses, whose sweet 
fragrance filled the whole room. 


details as flowers or fine glass, for before them 
was laid a most bounteous feast. 

Crisp brown rolls, crimson jellies buried in 
frothy cream, and baskets of little white cakes 


were among the many tempting delicacies which | 


their sparkling eves rested upon, as they travelled 
rapidly from one dish to another. 


“Oh, my eye!"’ gasped Billy at last, ‘quince | 
| preserve 


499 
“Cold tongue and chicken,’’ added Grace, 
drawing nearer the table. 

“And Washington-pie,” cried Don. 

‘“‘What's in this pitcher ?"’ said Nan, bending 
over it. ‘Iced tea!’’ 
awestruck delight at the amber liquid. 

“And all on account of Nan’s birthday,”’ said 


Lizbeth, with a soft flush on her cheeks, looking | 


with admiration at her sister. 

“Wasn't Aunt Ann good?” 
‘‘Where can she be? 
for her,’’ she added, doubtfully. 

“The table is only set for five people,”’ said 
Billy, hungrily. ‘I don’t believe she means to 
be here, so we might as well begin. Though of 
course it would be pleasanter to have her here,”’ 
he added, politely. 

““Ye-es,’’ assented Grace, faintly ; ‘‘of course.” 

But notwithstanding the absence of their hostess, 
they seated themselves with bright faces, and the 
dainties began rapidly to disappear. 

Meanwhile in the little schoolhouse at the end 
of the lane a queer scene was taking place. 

Four angry, tired women were gathered about 


“I expect to break my neck,”’ she said, sharply. 
“Can’t you hold that stool any steadier? I 
should think four of you might manage to keep 
it from shaking so.”’ 

“The fault is with the desk,’’ said the stout 
Widow Clark, puffing a little. ‘But the worst 
part is over now,”’ she remarked triumphantly, 
as Miss Ann drew herself up laboriously on 
the narrow window-sill. 


They were all strong and | 
Something | 


I left the key in the door. | 


But the chil- | 
dren's hungry eyes did not linger on such trifling | 


she exclaimed, gazing with | 


said Grace. | 
I suppose we’d better wait | 
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“Glad you think so,’’ said Miss Ann, grimly, 
from her precarious perch. ‘‘But if you had to 
crawl through a three by four window and drop 
eight feet to the ground, you wouldn’t be of the 
same opinion. Had I better go feet first ?’’ she 
asked, nervously, glancing down at her anxious 
friends. 

“IT suppose so,"’ said Miss Webb, doubtfully. 
“It is a pity the windows were built so high.” 

“It isn’t likely they were built as a means of 
exit,’’ returned Miss Ann, ungratefully. ‘Fortu- 
nately, every one is not blessed with nieces and 
nephews like mine.” 

“T suppose there is no doubt that one of them 
| did it?’’ said the Widow Clark, hesitatingly. 
“Doubt!"’ repeated Miss Ann, with scorn. 
| “That's probably the reason William left the key 
in the door, only I wasn’t smart enough to think 
of it. It isn’t strange their mother needed a rest. 
I'll never undertake the care of them for another 
summer, though. They were cross about Nan'‘s 
birthday, and this is their revenge. They didn't 
think we should be able to get out till they were 
ready to unlock the door, but I'll show them I'm 
not to be trifled with.” 

Spurred on by this thought, she made a bold 
leap. A heavy thud announced that she had 
reached the ground, but not without some damage, 
as the sound of something tearing told her breath- 
less listeners. 

‘Her best bombazine gown!"’ said the Widow 
Clark, in a frightened whisper, gazing at a bit of 
gray cloth left on the blind-fastener. 

There was a silence, and then Miss Ann’s voice 
came sepulchrally through the keyhole : 

“It's just as I thought; they have gone off 
with the key. I will hurry straight to the house, 
| for they are capable of anything, even of eating 
| Our supper.” 

As she approached the house she grew angrier 

than ever, for she heard loud bursts of laughter 
_and merry voices. 
‘““My gracious!"’ she said to herself, ‘‘they are 
| actually in the dining-room! I'll creep softly to 
| the door and catch them in the very act.” 
As she paused in the hall, she heard Donald's 
| clear voice. 

‘“‘Hulloa, Lizbeth,’ he cried, stopping suddenly 
to stare at his sister. ‘‘You’re not eating any- 
{thing. What's the matter ?”’ 

“OQ Don,”’ she answered, in a low voice. ‘I 
| can’t eat; it chokes me.” 
| “Chokes you!” cried Billy, in a scared tone. 

He was devouring his fifth sardine, and he 
quickly put down his fork and looked anxiously 
| at his plate. 

‘*Is it the bones, Lizbeth ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,’’ responded Lizbeth, 
with a little sob. ‘It’s only that I’ve been 
thinking of what we said about Aunt Ann. We 
called her names, and we made fun of the 
sufferagists, and all the time while we were 
saying mean things about her, here she was 
working away to get this supper ready for us!” 

“That's so,’’ said Grace, regretfully. ‘It must 
have taken her an awfully long while to bake all 
these things, and it’s been so hot.”’ 

‘‘That’s probably why she wanted to get rid of 
us to-day. She meant to surprise us all along,” 
and Donald looked about him with a remorseful 
face. 

“Oh dear!" said tender-hearted Nan, the great 
tears standing in her blue eyes. ‘‘Of course that 
was it. We might have known that she wouldn't 
| disappoint us.” 

“TI don’t see why,”’ said Billy, who, unmoved 
by the repentant words of his brother and sisters, 
had continued his supper. ‘This is the first nice 
thing she ever did for us, and she was cross 
enough about this "’ 

“You ungrateful boy!" said Grace, with indig- 
nation. ‘*What if she was a little cross? ‘°'ve 
done enough to make her so, I’m sure; we've 
never tried to be nice to her or please her since we 
|eame. Guess you’ve forgotten the night she sat 
up with you after you'd fallen into the river.” 
| ‘*Wish she hadn't,’’ grumbled Billy. “She 
scolded me all through.”’ 

“And she drove away over to Milford to get 
the bag Nan lost.” 

‘She was madder than hops ‘cause she had to,” 
| returned the hardened Billy, helping himself to a 
large piece of cake. 

“She’s always been good to Lizbeth,”’ suggested 
Nan. 

“So she has,” assented Billy, slowly, touched 
at last. ‘But nobody could help being good to 
Lizbeth.’ 

“Before Nan finishes that pitcher of iced tea, I 
say we drink Aunt Ann’s health, the way they 
did at mamma's anniversary,” said Donald. 
‘Nan ought to give the toast, because it’s her 
birthday. Fill our glasses and stand up, Nan.” 

Nan rose obediently. 

‘‘Here’s to Aunt Ann and the other suffer- 
agers,”’ she said, after a moment’s thought. ‘I 
hope they’ll stop suffering and have a good time 
We all do.” 

“Hurrah!” said Billy, waving his glass; ‘so 
| we do.” 
| And the toast was drunk joyfully. 

A very thoughtful and sober-looking woman 

crept away from the house. Although she carried 


, 





| 





| 


the schoolhouse key, yet she did not seem to be 
in any great haste to release her fellow-prisoners, 
for when she reached the door she stood looking 
musingly at the keyhole for some moments, and 
when she finally threw the door open her friend's 
| were surprised at the softened look on her face. 
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“Well?” said Miss Webb, inquiringly. 
find any of them?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Ann, obviously avoiding their 
eyes. “Yes, they were all there. They were in 
the dining-room.” 

“My patience, Ann!” exclaimed the Widow 
Clark, anticipating the worst. “They weren’t eat- 
ing the supper, were they?” 

“Yes, they were,” returned Miss Ann, defiantly. 
“And what’s more, I didn’t stop them. There was 
a mistake about the supper.” 

“IT should think so,” retorted Miss Webb, grimly. 
“A mistake I should not overlook. I’m surprised 
at you, Ann.” 

“Why didn’t you speak to them, Ann?” said the 
Widow Clark, curiosity getting the better of her 
hunger. 

“I didn’t speak to them,” she answered, slowly, 
“because they thought it was a birthday supper I 
had prepared for Nan. The table was set for five, 
you know, and I hadn't told them about this meeting 
we were going to have; so when they got home 
and found no one there, they naturally thought it 
was a surprise for them.” 

“How do you account for the door being locked?” 
asked Miss Webb, with asperity. 

“No matter, Ann,” broke in the Widow Clark, 
hastily. “It’s all right. You can all 
come over and have tea with me if you 
don’t mind a plain supper.” 

“Thank you, Sophia,” said Miss Ann, 
gratefully. 

MARJORIE RICHARDSON. 
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MOONLIGHT AT SEA. 
The shower of moonlight falls as still and 
clear 


Upon the desert main, 
As where sweet flowers some pastoral 
garden cheer 
With fragrance after rain. 


Selected. —John Keble. 
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IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 


In Six Chapters.—Chapter VI. 
Home Once More. 


On the afternéon of the day after the 
partridge had flown so unsatisfactorily 
with Joe’s letter, all the deserters had 
left the camp except Sweet, who lay 
upon the grass in the sun and dozed. 
Jove stood not far away, cleaning his 
gun while Charley looked on. Asa 
worked among his pots and pans at 
the fire. Billy, after being absent for 
an hour, had shown himself again, and 
now squatted in the grass just beyond 
the borders of the clearing. 

It was about four o’clock when Sweet 
roused up and stood erect, calling 
roughly for some water. 

“De aint none fresh; lemme go git 
you some fresh,” id Asa hastily, 
taking up the tin bucket as he spoke. 





5. 


“Never mind; go on with your work,” said 
Sweet, yawning. “I’ll send Billy. Billy is my 


nigger. Billy! O Billy!” he called. 
But Billy made no answer. Asa indicated the 


whereabouts of the boy, and Sweet took a few | 


steps forward. 
“You Billy! 
called, angrily. 
But the boy seemed to be absorbed in contem- 
plating some object on the ground in front of him, 
and gave no sign of hearing. 
“I depend [’ll everlas’nly make him hear me!” 
cried Sweet, enraged, seizing a stick. 


Why don’t you answer me?” he 


The absorbed Billy did not even turn his head 


when the sound of hurried footsteps in the grass 
fell on his ear. Not until the stick 
heavily on his back did he start and look up with 
the air of one rudely awakened from a dream. 

“ll Varn you to fool with me!” cried the 
infuriated Sweet, raining down blows beneath 
which the boy staggered as he attempted to rise. 
But once upon his feet, he leaped forward beyond 
reach and faced his foe, a strange glow in his eyes. 

Sweet sprang after him with uplifted stick, when 
he suddenly became aware that he had trodden 
upon some soft living body which yielded beneath 
his weight and struggled in a peculiar, writhing 
way. At the same instant he heard a harsh rattling 
sound, and as his glance swept downward he saw 
that he stood upon a rattlesnake. ‘ 

Had he kept his position he might have escaped 
unharmed, for his feet were on its body near the 
neck. The reptile, probably sharing Billy’s strange 
trance, had been, like him, taken unawares. But 
Sweet in his sudden terror leaped upward and 
forward. As he moved, the rattler struck him on 
the right leg just above the ankle. 

The effect of the man’s leap was only to fasten 
securely in his flesh the snake’s hooked fangs. 
Uttering wild cries, the unfortunate deserter 


dashed hither and thither, dragging after him the | 


struggling snake. 

A laugh at such a moment was truly the most 
unexpected and cruel thing in the world, yet that 
is what Joe, Charley and Asa, who had drawn 
near, now heard. They knew without looking that 
it was the idiot who laughed. He did not stop there: 
he danced about, and shouted again and again: 

“That’s right, son! Stick to him, son!” 

Charley knew then that the snake was the pet 
which he had once been permitted to see. 

“That’s right, son!” shouted Billy. “Give it to 
him! That’s what he gets for jumpin’ on me.” 
Doubtless he had no understanding of the rattler’s 
deadly nature. 

Calling madly for help, Sweet ran staggering 
toward the camp. 

“Beat him off o’ me! Beat him off o’ me!” he 
cried, looking toward Asa and the boys. 

The rattler was as much a prisoner as his victim, 
and would gladly have let go and escaped. Had 
Sweet seized the snake by the neck and lifted it, 
the fangs could have been loosened in a moment; 
but fear seemed to deprive him of reason, and he 
did nothing but spring about and yell. 

“We must do something,” cried Joe, recovering 
from the stupefaction of the first few moments. 


descended | 


Seizing an axe, he ran forward and dealt the snake 
a blow, severing a few inches of its tai! but not 
loosening its unwilling hold. 

Immediately after this Sweet stumbled and fell 
prone on the ground, crying out the more from 
fear of closer contact with the snake. 


fangs, and the rattler would now have glided 
rapidly away had not Joe and Asa set upon it with 
sticks, quickly despatching it, much to the indigna 
tion and sorrow of Billy. 

This done, they turned to the unfortunate Sweet, 
who was now tearing off shoe and sock in a 
| hurried, terrified way and groaning aloud. The 

wound already had begun to swell. 
| “Can we do anything for you, Mr. Jackson?” 
| asked Joe. 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do!” was the despair. 
ing answer. “Run, go call Bubber and the rest of 
|’em. Maybe they’ll know.” 

| Joe and Charley then ran out of the clearing, 
| shouting, and in about twenty minutes returned 
| with Bubber and three of the other men. As they 
| approached they saw Asa preparing to cut the 
body of a fresh-killed partridge in half, the neck 
having just been wrung off. Sweet now lay upon 
his back on the grass, shuddering with horror. 





Bubber 


makes a Speech. 


But the | 


| 


effect of the fall was to loosen the imprisoned | 


Charley heard the sound of carpenters’ tools, and 


descending the ladder, saw several of the men 
engaged in making a rough coffin. Others were 


digging a grave several hundred yards out on the 
open ridge. 

By the time Asa had given the boys something to 
eat, the coffin was ready and the body was placed 
init. Then four of the men lifted it and bore it to 
the grave, followed by all except Billy, who was 
still in prison. 

One of the deserters, 
formerly been 


Arch 
He 


Dasher, had 
now a 


called 


a preacher. offered 


prayer, sung a hymn, in which a few others joined, | 


and made a few remarks about the vanities of the 
world, after which the coffin was lowered and the 
earth thrown in. It was then, as all were ready to 


return to camp, that Bubber cleared his throat and | 


stepped forward 

“I don’t know hardly what to he 
began, paused, then continued: “I don’t know how 
it is with you-all, but as for me I don’t feel right, 
and I aim to makeachange. I’m tired playin’ suck 
egg dog, and from this on I expects to try to be a 
I’m a-goin’ back to the fight myself; I don’t 
care what the rest of ye do. You kin stay right on 
h-ver, men, if you hanker to stay, and I won’t tell 
on ye; but as for me, I’m a-goin’ to take these boys 


say, men,” 


man. 


home and then go back to the fight. 
Anybody got anything to say agin it?” 

He paused and looked around. No 
one spoke. Joe’s, Charley’s and Asa’s 
were the only bright faces which met his 
gaze. The others were downcast. 

“I got just one thing to ask o’ you.all,” 
he continued, looking at one or two of the 
leading spirits among the men. “I want 
to ask you to take Billy home to his peo 
ple. You know whar to find’em. ‘Taint 


“If anybody’s got any whiskey hid off any- | fur. Sweet was kin to Billy himself, but I’m free 


where,” said Bubber, in a tone of authority, “let’s 
| have it. Now’s the time to fetch it out.” 
| He looked from one face to another, as heads 
| were shaken, until one of the deserters turned and 
moved away, remarking that he had a “leetle 
smodgykin” saved up for a time of need, and 
would get it. He walked off into the woods, and 
returned shortly with a small bottle containing less 
than half a pint of colorless whiskey. This was 
forthwith poured down Sweet’s throat. 

Stout cords were then tied as tightly as possible 
round the leg above and below the wound, in order 


to say he didn’t have no right to fetch him in 
h-yer.” 

“We'll mighty willin’, 
sponded the man called Dasher. 


a-thinkin’,” re 
“We'll be glad 


be i'm 


enough to git rid of ’im. We don’t want no sich 
around. Fust thing we know he’ll be tolin’ up 


” 


another rattlesnake. 


“I’m a-goin’ to take Asa and the two boys and 


| start to-day,” announced Bubber. “And I’m a-goin’ 


| to check the circulation of the poisoned blood, and | 


the raw, quivering flesh of the partridge was 
pressed hard on the wound itself, acting as an 


absorbent. 


| Several birds were slain, one after another, and | 


| &8 soon as one bleeding half was taken from the 
wound another half was applied. Asa had sug 


to take my share of the skins, too. We'll have to 
take two o’ the boats, but we'll leave ’em in the old 
place on t’other side the prairie, and to-morrow 


three of ye kin go over in tother boat and bring 
Now if anybody’s got anything to | 


‘em all back. 
say agin it, let him say so right now, and we'll 
settle it right h-yer ’fore we quit.” 

But no one made a reply, and 
understood as settled. 


the plan was 
Dislike the arrangement as 


| they might, none of the men felt disposed to stand 


gested that the raw flesh of the rattler be applied | 


in lieu of the partridge, but this the poisoned 
| man would not permit. 
But by nightfall Sweet’s leg was startlingly 
| swollen, and he had begun to wander in his mind. 
| It was plain that too much time had been lost while 
the snake hung from its victim, and while the men 
| were being summoned. 
Charley had meanwhile described how he had 


| one day been invited to visit the snake at its hole, 


how Billy had fed it and seemed to be on friendly | 


and familiar terms with it. Joe and Asa also 
testified that the boy, having evidently enticed the 





when Sweet fell upon him with the stick. 

No one forgot that Sweet was of an ugly temper, 
and treated the poor boy cruelly; but none the less 
was Billy now looked upon with suspicion and 
|} aversion, and by common consent he was shut up 
| in the prison-pen built for Asa. 
| The majority of the men seemed to suspect that 





the next day some of them took the precaution of 

putting red pepper in their shoes as a safeguard 

against witchcraft. The poisoned man grew worse 
| and worse, and soon after midnight he died. 

After this a profound hush fell on the bustling 
camp. Joe and Charley retired to the loft, but all 
the men sat about the fire and watched till break 
| ofday. Arranging the limbs and covering the face 
of the dead, they freshened the fire and sat down 
to wait with wide-open eyes and busy thoughts. 

Their vigil was not merely to protect all that was 
left of Sweet from the possible attacks of wild 


snake to the clearing, was playing with the reptile | 


he was no less than a fully equipped conjurer, and 


bee 

animals, but to conform to the custom of their | 
people. Moreover, no one cared to sleep. Men 
who had scarcely reflected in their lives felt 


impelled to do so now. 
deeds and upon future amends. 

The blow that had fallen seemed to them not 
merely a judgment on their dead friend but on 
them all, because of the selfish and unlawful life 
which they were living. But when 


| 


Each thought upon past | 


at last the} 


| morning broke only one of the eight still kept faith 


| with his resolves of the night. The others had felt 
| no more than that sham repentance which is active 
| only when in the presence of fear. 

| Awaking rather late next and 


morning, Joe 


| into the woods. 


forth and challenge the “cock of the walk.” 

Two hours later the the last of 
their former comrade, as the boats pulled away 
from the landing and began the dificult struggle 
across the prairie. One contained Joe, Charley 
and Asa, the other Bubber with his hides strapped 
in two small but heavy bales. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon when they 


deserters saw 


landed. Saying they had no time to lose, Bubber 
gave one bale of hides to Asa, shouldered the 


other himself and led the way. 
with their own belongings. 
Aftera march of some three-quarters of a mile 
through a forest which thickened they pro 
ceeded, the skins were thrown down under a tree 


The boys followed 


as 


and abandoned, and the party pushed on a full | 
half a mile farther before a spot suitable for a camp | 


was found. 

The sun was not yet down, but it was 
means a waste of time to halt. Bark 
stripped from the cypresses to spread on the damp 
ground, moss or leaves must be gathered in order 
to soften what would otherwise be hard 
couch, fuel must be collected, a fire and 
supper cooked. 

Giving Asa some directions, Bubber walked off 
An hour later it had grown dark 
and he had not yet returned. 

“He must have changed his mind and gone back 
to the deserters,” said Joe at last, uneasily. 

“He des gone off ter hide dem skins—dat wut he 
up ter,” was Asa’s confident rejoinder; and a few 
minutes later Bubber reappeared. 

It seemed to the boys that their hardships and 
miseries were already They ate heartily of 
the supper, slept soundly all night, and during the 
long, difficult march of eight hours next day, did 
not once straggle behind or lose heart. When they 
finally entered the open pine woods beyond the 
limits of the swamp they could scarcely restrain 
shouts of delight. 

Joe particularly felt happy. His great plan had 
indeed failed, but still his hopes were in a measure 
realized. He had not persuaded a whole band of 
deserters to return to the war, but after a long 
sojourn among them in the of the 


by no 


must be 


a very 


over. 


fastnesses 


Okefenokee, he was now on the threshold of the 
world accompanied by the lost Asa and at 


outer 
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least one penitent, convinced of the error of hi 
ways. 

As the familiar double-pen log house came into 
view, the boys were gladdened at sight of smoke 


Somebody was there 
They 


| issuing from the chimneys. 
perhaps their father and mother and sister 
quickened their steps. 
As the party drew nearer, they saw that a soldier 
stood all alone at the gate. He saw them almost at 
the same moment, and after a searching glance, he 
walked hurriedly to It was Captain 
Marshall. 
“Joe! 


meet them 


! exclaimed 
their 
“Where have you been? 


Charley Is it possible?” he 
when they had putting 


shoulders in a glad way. 


met, his hands on 
The whole country has been searched for you.” 

In a few hurried words Joe outlined the story of 
their adventures, not forgetting to mention Bubber’s 
resolve to reéniist 

“I reckon they won’t shoot me if I give up and 
go back to the fight, will they, Cap’n Marshall?” 
asked Bubber, humbly, with the air of 
pared to meet his fate. 


one pre 


“Your repentance comes too late,”” answered the 
captain, sternly and sadly. “The war is over.” 
The started if he had a 
| blow and drew back. His face was a living picture 
of shame and regret. 
“And Asa, cried 
Joe, proudly, not taking in the captain’s 
meaning, so great was his joy 
turbulent his thoughts. 
said Captain Mar 


deserter as received 


we brought too,’ 
and so 


“Too late again,” 


shall. “Asa is now free.” 
Asa looked about him in bewilder 
ment, and Bubber repeated, mourn 


fully, “The war is over!” 

The boy caught the words this time, 
and with a great gulp in his throat, 
asked what all this meant 

“General Lee surrendered at Appo 
mattox on the ninth of April,” replied 
the captain. 

“The very day I wrote the letter and 
turned the partridge loose!” Joe 
exclaimed. 

“Run in the house, boys—be quick!’ 
sitid Captain Marshall, turning to move 
to and 
have been almost distracted 


we 


uway. “Go mother 
ter. They 
about you.” 
His father told him that night that it 
was well the but 
was a long time in recovering from a 
sense of disappointment and regret. 
Not so Charley, who became deeply absorbed in 


your sis 


war was over, Joe 


other things as soor as Martha confided to him a 
| great secret—which was that she was engaged in 
baking a wedding cake LOUIS PENDLETON 
The End 
<-@- 


HIS LITTLE MAJESTY. 


The King of Spain was eight years old on the 
seventeenth of May, 1894. On his birthday all the 
offices of state are closed, and all the high officials 
go to the royal palace of Madrid to pay their com 
pliments to the little king, who sits up beside his 
mother, looking as serious as he can 

But that is not very serious, Alfonso XIII. is 
often he is laughing 
him, looks at it out his 
to be somewhat funny, and as 
king, “Do 
| except when he has his photograph taken, he is not 

undeceived. The latest pictures of the king and 
}of his and taken last 
Valentine’s day. 

Part of the story of our own time, known to all 
| the world, is that this boy has never been a prince, 
| but always aking. His father, Alfonso XII1., died 
before his birth. When it was known that a son 

was born to the royal of Spain, Alfonso 

XII1. was at once proclaimed king. 

His Mercedes, would have been 
proclaimed queen had not a male heir to the throne 

been given to Spain; and she is now the n@xt heir 
| after her little brother 

This littie princess, who is nearly fourteen years 
of age, has quite enough names to support her 


for 
always smiling, and 
Life to 


bright, dark eyes, 


very 


seenis he of 


as 


nobody ever tells a stop laughing!’ 


mother sisters were on 


eldest sister, 





} Aitonso Xiil. and his Mother 

| 

dignity. She is called Maria de las Mercedes 
Isabel Teresa Alfonsa Jacinta Ana Josefa Fran 


| cisea Carolina Fernanda Filomena, and Mary of 
|} all the Saints, Princess of Asturias. She is usually 
spoken of as the Princess Mercedes 


The younger sister of this Princess Mercedes is 
| the Infanta Isabel, who has not nearly so many 
names. She is only Maria Teresa Isabel Eugenia 

Patrocinio Diega. They are bright, healthy little 
| girls, and Isabel is generally thought to be the 
prettier of the two. 

Alfonso XIII. is not exactly a handsome king 
But he has a good little face, and a very loving 
| manner, which will probably do more to prolong 
| monarchy in Spain, seamed as it is with republican 
| ideas, than any fear of his future authority. He is 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1894, 














the constant companion 


ood German woman, with very sensible ideas | dress, just as a queen should. Beside her was | of these schools of political science? 


about the rearing of her boy. 

Marie Christina of Austria does not wholly 
please her Spanish subjects during these years 
while she is queen regent of Spain. 


the Spanish national amusement, and she makes 


She has the 
natural aversion of women of other nations to 


of his mother, who is a| a pretty white lace veil. She wore a purple velvet| What, it may be asked, are the special objects 


|the Princess Mercedes, looking like any nice 
| young girl in a simple white muslin dress and 
straw hat. 

Opposite them, with his back to the horses, 
was a little boy in a blue sailor suit, who wore, 
| set back on his head, a straw hat, broad-brimmed 


the extreme youth of her son an excuse for staying . and white, with a band of dark blue. 


away from the bull-ring. 

The queen has, indeed, taken 
the king to the bull-fight, but 
not often. Fortunately his little [ 
majesty was not present on 
Sunday, May 27th, when a 
famous fighter of Madrid was } 
tossed to death on the horns 
of a tortured bull. His 
white -haired aunt, the elder 
Infanta Isabel, always goes 
to these entertainments, and 
is therefore very popular in 
Madrid. 

The king of Spain leads a 
very simple life. His teacher 
is a noble lady of the palace, 
and he is fond of her, although 
he does not care particularly 
for his lessons. These are not 
very difficult as yet; for the 
head of a little eight-year-old 
boy which is to wear a crown 
by and by inust not be over- 
taxed. 

He was a very delicate baby, 
but he is now a healthy child, 
and is watched over with the 
utmost care by his mother. 
The two are almost never seen 























separately by their people, un- 
less, indeed, a distant glimpse 
of the little king is had by 
some loiterer at the high iron 
palings of the palace garden, 
where he plays with his sisters sometimes in the 
forenoon, running about among the trees and 
fountains and flowering shrubs. 

This garden, which is of course a very 
large one, is behind the palace, and extends 


toward the broad open country directly past the | 


The front of the royal palace at 
no less democratic exposure. 


railroad station ! 
Madrid has a 


Although there is a large, beautiful tree-shaded | 


plaza opposite, filled with the statues of kings, 
the great building itself is directly upon a street 
where the street-cars go up and down, drawn 
by sorry-looking mules, and where the usual 
traffic of a busy city goes on. 

One afternoon the guards had cleared a space 


of twenty yards on each side of the entrance | 


before the carriage of the queen regent drove out 
from the courtyard of the palace. 


new brass bedstead for some occupant, was 
allowed to hasten in with his burden. A man 
Who wished to follow with a basket of something 
that looked like the week’s washing of a chamber- 
lain was ordered back to the plaza, which suddenly 
bristled with soldiers, who had been lounging 
about on benches in the shade. Now they stood 
alert on duty, guards of their king. 

Seven cavalry officers in the bright uniform of 
Spain, with helmets glittering in the sunshine, 
pranced up on their beautiful long-tailed horses. 
There was a quick rustle of men mounting beside 
the palace door. 

Just then three or four peasant women rode by 
on their vegetable-laden donkeys, going toward 
the country, where the king was to be driven that 
day to his favorite play-house in the garden of 
the little palace of El Pardo. One of these old 





Mercedes and isabel 


women laughed at the guard who motioned for 
her to hurry past. 

‘Why should I hasten ?” 
‘Although I carry onions, I, too, am a woman, 
and I ride in advance, on the pathway of the 
queen. Do you hear? I ride in advance of the 
queen, Mr. Guard. May I dance on all the 
bones of your ancestors, if Ill hurry my donkey 
at your bidding!”’ 

The guard of course appeared not to hear her, 
and moved not a muscle of his face, but a 
bystander could see the gleam of answering fun 
in his dark Castilian eyes, as the old woman, in 
spite of her boasting, slapped her donkey smartly 
and rode on as fast as’ she could go “in advance 
of the queen.”’ 

Presently the royal carriage came. Queen 
Marie Christina smiled at the people from behind 


A big boy in| 
a blue blouse who was carrying in on his back a} 


she cried, saucily. | 


The King of Spain. 


| He touched his hat once, smiling, too, at his 
| people. Then looking up, he caught sight of his 
| sister Isabel, left behind and standing at a window 
| of the palace waving her handto him. He sprang 
| to his feet, and pulling off his hat with his right 
hand ducked his chin upward, smiling brightly. 
Then, bareheaded and smiling still, he bowed to 
his soldiers and to the people and to the officer of 
the royal army, who rode in a gorgeous uniform 
on a handsome horse close beside him. 

Then the little king put the hat back on his 
yellow chicken-downy head, snapped the white 
elastic contentedly under his chin, pulled it 
vigorously away from an ear that got in its way, 
sat down with a look of relief and smiled at his 


| rapidly away toward El Pardo. 
MINNA SMITH. 


* 
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IN THE BEECHWOOD. 


With not a cloud in all the bland blue skies, 
A sound like tinkling drops the sense deceives ; 
Sweet to lean back, with dreamy, half-shut eyes, 
And hear the beechnuts pattering on the leaves! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Se 


SCHOOLS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
The most interesting phase of the growth of 
| educational institutions in the United States at 
| present is the teaching of political and social 
science. Probably not many persons are aware 








| of the great work that is being done along this | 


| line. 

The beginning of a full appreciation of the 
importance of this subject occurred during the 
Civil War. The war brought forward great 
political and economic problems which had 
to be dealt with in a practical way. An 
immense revenue had to be raised to carry 
on the war, and when the struggle was over 
constitutional amendments had to be 
adopted and a course of ‘‘reconstruction” 
was called for in the South. 

The difficulties of that great historic 
period suggested to the thoughtful people of 
the country the advisability of more and 
better facilities for instruction to the young 
men of the colleges. When the officers of 
these institutions began to look around 
they found very few men who were com- 
petent to fill the professorships which they 
proposed to establish. 

It seemed unavoidable to wait until 
scholars could be educated properly in these 
departments. But, as in everything else, 
where there is a real demand, the supply 
| is not long in coming. Scores of young men at 
| once betook themselves to Europe to seek in the 
| universities, particularly in those of Germany, 
| the training they could not find in the United 
| States. 
| ‘As fast as these students returned to the United 
| States they found positions in the colleges and 
universities; and to-day there is no country in 
the world which is doing so much as ours to 
| advance a thorough knowledge of political science. 
In every university of the first rank there are 
large faculties in this study, giving lectures in 
every branch of the subject, especially in political 
| economy, constitutional and international law, 
| finance, statistics and sociology. Moreover, at 
least half a dozen able publications are supported 
by these professors. The number of students has 
increased very rapidly in the past few years. 


smiling mamma, while the carriage was driven | 


Usually 
| there are three in view: to educate professors and 
| teachers for their life work, to give young men 
adequate training for entering upon a career in 
‘some department of the public service of their 
| state or country, and to fit men for the profession 
of journalism. 

There is a broad field of usefulness open to 
intelligent and persevering young men in the 
public service. More and more is it becoming 
recognized that well-trained officials are needed in 
the United States as much as they are in Germany, 
where no one who is not an expert in his line can 
expect to become a civil servant of the state. 

Especially is this true in the diplomatic service 
of the United States, and in the statistical and 





labor bureaus both of the United States and of the 
various states. To meet the demand for trained 
statisticians one of our best schools of political 
science has just established a thoroughly equipped 
statistical bureau, in which practical work will be 
done in coéperation with the government and the 
charitable societies of a large city. 

The United States is fortunate in having these 
highly efficient schools of political science in its 
universities. Here the greatest political and social 
questions of the future of the world are to be 
worked out. Here economic problems, such as 
those involved in the recent strike, must be dealt 
with. 

To deal with them are required not only prac- 
tical experience, patience and sympathy, but also 
the broadest views and the deepest insight—and | 
these again require a study of the past, and a) 
comparison of our own condition with those of | 
other countries. The schools of political science 
may be looked to for much help in meeting the 
difficulties of the future. 


a mel 


THE TASK OF LIFE. 


It is not death but life I fear! 
f all the other things were done, 
*Twere not so hard at last to hear 
The suinmons of the sunset gun. 

But all the chance, the seeming fate, 
Dull and unconscious, hold us back ; 
When I have conquered these, I'll wait 

In patience for the last attack. 


P. H. SAVAGE. 
———_~¢@e 


THE “MONROE DOCTRINE.” 

A statue of our President James Monroe has | 
been set up in the city of Rio de Janeiro; but the) 
government of Brazil has postponed the ceremony | 
| of unveiling it until the United States can arrange | 
| to send a man-of-war to take part in the festivities. 
It was intended that the statue should be 
unveiled on the Fourth of July last. The selection | 
of Mr. Monroe, among all American statesmen, | 
for the honor of being commemorated in the | 
capital of the greatest of South American republics | 
was, of course, due to his having been the first to | 
express in words the system of foreign policy 
known as the ‘‘Monroe doctrine.”’ 

Washington's advice, contained in his Farewell 
Address, was against ‘‘entangling alliances’’ with 
foreign powers. In plain language it meant that | 
this country should ‘“‘mind its own business,”’ | 
and enter into no engagements that might require | 
it to go to war when its own interests were not | 
directly involved, or its own territory invaded. 

The Monroe doctrine introduced a modification 
of this general policy. It relates to the interfer- 
ence of foreign, or European countries, with the 
affairs of the American continent. It was 
announced by President Monroe in his annual 
message to Congress of December 2, 1823. It is 
expressed in two paragraphs of that message, 
which were distinct from each other and were 
separated by other matter. The two paragraphs 
referred to different events. 

One of these paragraphs asserted that the 
American continents, ‘“‘by the free and indepen- | 
dent condition which they have assumed and | 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.” 

The occasion for the expression of this view 
was that Russia had made a claim to a large part 
of the coast line upon the western shore of the 
North American continent. This passage was 
written by John Quincy Adams, the Secretary of 
State, and was inserted by Mr. Monroe in the 
message. 

The occasion of the other paragraph of the 
message was as follows: The Holy Alliance, the 
name given to the alliance formed by the Emperors 
of Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia, 
was a very powerful combination, professedly in 
the interest of the Christian religion, but really in 
the interest of absolute power. 

It had invaded Spain and had interfered against 
liberty in that country. It was believed to be | 
about to attempt to restore to Spain the Spanish- 
American colonies, which had become indepen- 
dent. England had not joined the Alliance. 

Canning, the English prime minister, suggested 
to our minister to England, Mr. Rush, that the 
two countries should unite in opposition to any 
such attempt. This proposition was reported to 
his government by Mr. Rush, and it was this 
which suggested the declarations in this paragraph 
of the message. 

In the midst of a passage of some length, Mr. | 
Monroe said that we owed it to the friendly | 
relations existing between the United States and | 
the European powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
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| been found of mending a fracture?” 


system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety, and that we 
could not view any attempt by any European 
power to oppress the Spanish-American countries 
which had become ‘independent, “in any other 
light than as a manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” 

The Monroe doctrine thus announced became 
the settled policy of Congress and of the successive 
administrations, and has been repeatedly approved 
by national conventions of the great parties. It 
has been extended, with more or less logical 
consistency, in more than one direction. 

Some people understand that the United States 
have taken a position which implies a general 
oversight of the affairs of all American republics. 
Moreover, according to one view, the Monroe 
doctrine gives us rights and obligations not only 
toward the adjacent islands of the West Indies, 
but toward Hawaii. 

The doctrine in its original form no longer 
requires a threat on our part to enforce it; for the 
United States has become so great that no foreign 
power would think of violating either of the 
principles we have quoted. 


eT 
FLIGHT OF AN EMPRESS. 


In a recent most interesting interview, Mrs. 
Evans, wife of the American dentist who assisted 
the Empress Eugénie in her flight from Paris, 
gave some new details of that escape with which 
the Second Empire concluded. 

The empress left the Tuileries so hastily that she 
had with her only a small hand-bag containing 
two pocket-handkerchiefs and her prayer-book. 
Dressed in black, which she had worn ever since 
news came of the terrible defeat of Sedan, heavily 
veiled and accompanied only by one lady, she 
made her way to the office of Doctor Evans, who it 
curiously happened had once said to her at the 
beginning of the war, the result of which he to 
some degree foresaw, that if ever the time came 
when he could serve her in any way, she must 
come to him. 

She reminded him of his words and asked his 
assistance. He was the secretary of the American 
Ambulance in Paris, and a dinner was to be held 
at his house that night, to decide upon matters 
concerning ambulance work; but while he dared 
not put off the dinner for fear of arousing sus- 
picion, he arranged to be absent, alleging in excuse 
a telegram from his wife at Deauville which made 
his presence there imperative. He and his secre- 
tary, Doctor Crane, then started with the two 
ladies for Deauville. 

Great was the surprise of Mrs. Evans when her 
husband, after an adventurous journey with his 
imperial charge, arrived in her little parlor, weary 


| and anxious, and in a low voice told her that the 


lady who so short a time ago was Empress of the 
French was in the next room, requiring help and 
protection. He then brought her in, and after 
being provided with fresh linen by her hostess, she 
sat down to dine, first hanging handkerchiefs on 
the door-knobs that no one might listen. or look in 
at the keyholes. Doctor Evans having passed her 
off as an invalid, they dispensed with a waiter, on 
the ground of her being too nervous fo endure 
strange faces, and Mrs. Evans set the table and 
waited herself, although this seemed to distress 
the empress, who constantly exclaimed: 

“Ah, how much trouble I am giving!” 

After the meal, during the long evening of 
suspense while they waited for a message from 
Lord John Burgoyne, an Englishman whose yacht 
was lying in the harbor, to whom Doctor Evans 
had appealed to give the unhappy fugitive a 
passage to England, the empress talked pathetically 
of her hasty flight, showing her shabby clothes, 
and the two handkerchiefs which she had herself 
washed on the journey and then pressed between 
the leaves of her prayer-book to iron them. 

“The thing I would have liked to bring away 
with me above all others,” she exclaimed, “was 
the tiny brush with which I used to brush my 
boy’s hair when he was a baby,” and so saying she 
broke down and wept bitterly; adding through her 
sobs that she had left the little brush in the baby- 
basket, and asking if Mrs. Evans did not think it 
might be overlooked and left untouched. 

“No one but the mother would care for anything 
like that.” 

Near midnight word came that the yacht was 
ready. Eugénie, her lady, and Doctor Evans 
started toward the wharf, and Mrs. Evans watched 
them steal quietly through the bright moonlight, 
which was too soon overcast. A fearful storm was 
gathering, in which the man-of-war Captain, the 
most powerful in the British navy, commanded by 
Sir John Burgoyne’s cousin, went down; but the 
little yacht, though torn and battered, weathered 
the tempest, and after twenty hours of terror came 
safely to anchor at Ryde. 


—__—_—_—__~@e 


A REMEDY FOR STRIKES. 


A visitor to the glass-works of an enterprising 
company in Pennsylvania, was conducted by one of 
the heads of the firm through the different depart 
ments of the business. The owner was an enthu 


| siast in his craft, and eagerly described its develop- 


ment from the earliest times until the present. He 
explained the numerous old methods, and spoke of 
the secrets of staining and painting glass, preserved 
for centuries in the same Italian families. 

Then he described the modern methods of glass 
manufacture, the complex machinery, the countless 
appliances, the delicate handling and marvellous 
skill required to produce each of the tiny vases 
before them in its perfection. As he picked up one 
of these vases to illustrate his meaning, it fell and 
was broken into fragments. 

“What a pity!” the visitor exclaimed. “But 
you have no doubt some method of mending and 
restoring it without a flaw?” 

“No. Except to melt it over again.” 

“Do you mean that among all these countless 
new discoveries in glasswork there has no way 
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“No way,” the owner replied, smiling, ‘but the | 
one known from the first—the fire.” 

This great nation of ours is not unlike that man- | 
ufactory, except that citizens are molded in it | 
instead of vases. Into their making the countless 
methods of ages have gone. Briton and Celt, the 
Hun, the German, and the Russian, together with 
the people of other nations, make the constituents 
from which a higher civilization may be formed. 
With these masses the republic strives to form self- 
sustaining, happy communities. Laws, methods, 
devices almost infinite in range and number, are 
brought to bear upon them. 

Suddenly civil and social order is disturbed, and 
then follows the fracture of communities and even 
states, as at Chicago this summer. Neither shrewd | 
legislative device nor the expedients of mere policy 
can bring these broken fragments together. If 
done at all, it must be done in the old way, accord. 
ing to a recipe found in the oldest of all books; by 
the justice, the common sense, the humanity that 
find their justification in the words of Him who 
said unto all men, “Thou shall love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 


—_——_—__—_—_< @-—___ 





KLEBER. 


General Kleber, who fills an illustrious place in 
French history at the time when France bade fair 
to be the mistress of Europe, was a remarkable 
soldier, capable of directing troops on the battle. | 
field, and of animating them with his own intrepid 
spirit. Yet he could not get on perfectly with the 
dignitaries of state, and was intolerant of official | 
pretensions. 

He was not liked by any of the Republican 
governments which succeeded the Revolution, for | 
he had a caustic tongue and a haughty and too | 
independent manner. He had repeatedly refused 
to visit the Directors on any pretense; but Pétiet, 
the Minister of War, who wished to bring his 
merits into notice, persuaded him one day to make | 
a call upon Barras. 

They found the Director at a game of picquet, 
and as he was playing when they entered the 
room, he merely saluted them with a nod. When 
the game was over he rose and addressed Kleber 
on some general topics connected with the army. 
When his turn came to resume the game he 
deserted him, and Pétiet and Kleber left the 
house. They were hardly outside when Kleber 
exclaimed : 

“Is that the way they receive a man supposed to | 
have filled worthily an important post?” 

“Why, what have you to complain of?” asked 
the Minister of War. “You have been very well 
treated. He spoke to you.” 

“Ah, if that be so, if I have been well treated,” 
said Kleber, “never ask me to see another of 
them.” 

When the Directors applied to him, in a time of 
great stress, he amazed them by answering: 

“I will, if you choose, shoot down your enemies; 
but if I turn my face to them, I shall turn my back 
on you.” 

No wonder that he fell into a kind of disgrace, 
having failed to conciliate the powers that ruled 
the state, and he was only drawn forth from his 
retirement by the brilliant young soldier, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who had the insight to recognize his 
abilities. Then came the unsuccessful yet some- 
times glorious Egyptian campaign, and from this | 
Kleber never returned. 


+ @-- 


AN EXAMPLE. 


As a people, we should be willing to learn from | 
those who have anything good to teach us—even 
from foreign countries with whose industrial and 
social systems we have in a general way little 
sympathy. 

We might with profit take a hint, for instance, 
from the official “Conciliation Board for Miners’ 
Disputes” of Great Britain—a legalized board made 
up of delegates from both employers and from the 
miners’ unions. 

This board has already, with the full consent of 
both masters and men, accepted the principle of a 
“minimum living wage”—a figure below which 
the employers guarantee that wages shall not fall 
for the space of two years. 

The employés, on their part, bind themselves not 
to strike during that period, provided this recog- 
nized “living wage” is paid. 

During this time, therefore, the public, which is | 
often made to suffer greatly through interruptions | 
in the mining of coal, is reasonably protected 
against any such contingency. 

Conciliation, with due regard to the rights of 
both parties, should in labor matters supplant the | 
operation of the law of pure greed on both sides, 
which will take as much as it can get from the | 
opposite party, and gives as little as can be extorted | 
from it. 
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HAVELOCK’S DISCOMFITURE. | 


Colonel Maude tells a new story of the famous 
General Havelock in his “Memories of the Mutiny.” 

Havelock and Maude, who commanded his 
artillery, were both short of men after the capture 
of Cawnpore, and they coveted twenty gunners of 
the Spurgin-Dickson force. Finally they could 
stand the temptation no longer, and with a “‘press- 
gang” spirit in their minds, they went on board the 
steamer Burrampootra and picked out the best of 
them. 

The poor fellows protested as well as they knew 
how, manufacturing all the Indian diseases they 
could think of, but to no avail. Necessity overrode 
compassion. 

As soon as the men had been selected General 
Havelock ordered them to parade, and then pro- 
ceeded with his usual pomp to deliver to them a 
Napoleonic oration. 

“My men,” he began, “I have come to thank you 
for so nobly volunteering to assist’ your country in 
the hour of her great peril.” The general halted 
for breath. 

The poor fellows evidently did not understand 
the situation, and were puzzled at the precise 
meaning of the high-sounding language. But one | 
word was evident to them. As the speaker halted, | 





| head’s 


| course of time another 


| Cornwall, a supply of books should be ordered. 


one of the gunners stepped forward out of line, | 


| saluted in a slouching sort of way, and said: 


“Beg pardon, sir, we aint no volunteers at all; 
we only come ’cause we was forced to come!” 

Ready-witted as the general was, this new view 
of the case took him so completely aback that he 
collapsed, and with a word brought the parade to a 


sudden end. | 


HONORARY DEGREES. 

It is to be supposed, “in the judgment of charity,” 
at least, that college degrees are never conferred in 
these days except as they are deserved. This has 
not always been true, however, and partly for this 
reason, partly, perhaps, out of a feeling of modesty, 
some men have shunned honorary titles almost as 
earnestly as others have coveted them. Speaking 
about this subject, the Boston Watchman says: 


Judge Peters is authority for the statement that 
after Lafayette had been made a doctor of laws by 
one of our colleges, Baron Steuben was in great 
fear lest he should meet with a similar mishap. 
Having to pass through a college town where the 
marquis had been thus distinguished, the old 
warrior halted his men, and thus addressed them: 

“You shall spur de horse vell, and ride troo de 
town like de mischief, for, if dey catch you, dey 
make one doctor of you.” 

The tough old soldier had no more respect for 
such a distinction than his countryman, Handel, 
who refused to accept the degree of doctor of 
music from Oxford. 

“Vat, frow my money away for dat—de block- 
vish! I no vant to be von doctor.” 

There is a story that long ago, when college 
degrees were scattered somewhat lavishly, an 
illiterate rich man, having been honored with a 
degree by a college which he had laid under obliga- 
tion, made a wager that he could obtain a similar 
honor for his servant. 

He won the wager, and encouraged by his suc 
cess, made another that he could obtain a degree 
for his horse. This time, however, he lost. The 
college authorities got wind of his game, and in 
answer to his letter requesting a doctorate for So 
and so, the president wrote a courteous note, 
saying that though the trustees were very anxious 
to oblige so good a friend of the college, they had 
found on examination of the records that though 
they had once conferred a degree upon a jackass 
there was no precedent for conferring one upon a 
horse. | 


THE INTREPID FISHERS. | 


The French people are extremely fond of angling, | 


| though their streams are comparatively destitute | 
| of fish, and their lakes and ponds are few. 


Many | 
Frenchmen, nervous and excitable on other oceca- | 


| sions, are content to sit by a stream with a pole 


and wait all day for a bite. 


In acertain country town not far from Paris there 
exists an ancient fishing club, named the Intrepid 
Fishers of Marpignon. A pretty stream goes 
through Marpignon, but for many, many years not 
one tish had been seen in this stream: So the 
intrepid fishers had nothing to do. 

The excitement may be imagined, therefore, 
when the word ran through Marpignon that a large 
barbel—a very tough and gamy fish—had been seen 
in the stream. ‘The intrepid fishers turned out, and 
having ascertained that there was indeed a barbel 
in the stream, immediately stopped the water some 
little distance above and below him with gratings, 
so that he could not get away. 

Then they ranged themselves joyfully along the 
stream with hook and line, and ali went to fishing 
for the one fish. 

By and by one intrepid fisher caught him, and 
immediately threw him back into the water. In the 
caught him and did the | 
same. 

For three days the intrepid fishers kept at work, 
catching this one barbel; and at the end of that 
time the fish died of exhaustion and loss of blood. 
Then the intrepid fishers counted up the notches. 
that they had made on their fish-poles, and the man 
who had caught the barbel the most times was 
declared the champion fisherman of Marpignon, 
and received great honors. 


THEIR CHOICE. 


People who find it tiresome to read a book more | 
than once will scarcely credit the story which is | 
told of one of the Scilly Isles. The entire library 
of this little island consisted, a century or more 
ago, of a single copy of the “History of Doctor 
Faustus.” 


As most of the inhabitants were able to read,— 
provided words were not too diflicult,—the con- 
urer’s story had been handed from house to house, 
until from perpetual thumbing very little of his 
enchantments or his catastrophe was left legible. 

When this alarming state of things became 
evident, a meeting of the principal inha vitants was 
called to discuss what could be done to remedy it, 
for the people must have something to read. 

A proposal was made and carried, that as soon 
as the season permitted any intercourse’ with 





The question arose what these books should be, 
but at last it was settled amicably that an order 
should be transmitted to Penzance for another 
copy of the “History of Doctor Faustus.” And 
then the meeting joyously broke up. 


ONE CARRIAGE-LOAD. 


General Thiébault used to tell, many years after 
the event, the story of a novel birthday party at 
which he was present when a young man. 


The lady in whose honor it was given had told 
her husband some time before that she did not wish 
the usual festive observance of the day, but that, 
if he very much desired it, he might invite a very 
fow frieude, say as many as could come in a single 
nae 

On the evening of the birthday a hack drove up 
to the gate, but stopped in an oblique or cornerwise 
position, so that only one door could be seen from 
the house. Out of this door the lady, who stood 
with her husband at the parlor window, saw alight 
one after another four men, and then, to her 
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astonishment, a fifth, a sixth, a seventh, and so on 
till there were forty-two. | 
By the time the sixth or seventh had made ond 
appearance she saw through the joke, and an even 
ing of lively festivities followed. | 


A KEEN RETORT. 
| 

The following keen retort is attributed to the | 
French artist, Couture: 


A man stepped in front of him whom he recog- 
nized as having known a quarter of a century 
before. 

“Do you not know me?” he asked. 
have not changed.” 

“That is exactly the reason,” ee Couture, 
quickly, “why I do not know yo 
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THE BLACK CAT OF BECKERDAM. 


Though otherwise a man of good habits, Josiah 
Becker when moved, I am sorry to say, swore 
loudly. For this reason ‘‘Becker’s damn’’ became 
a unit of square measure with the wits of the 
neighborhood, who declared that it stood for the 
number of acres beyond which Becker's swearing 
could not be heard. Strangers, however, mistook 
it for the name of the little settlement about the 
sawmill that Becker had built on Muskrat Creek, 
and spelled it without the final ». Later, when 
the town grew large enough to attract the atten- 
tion of the postal authorities, they adopted this 
mistake, and added another of their own. They 
dropped the possessive ending and called the 
place Beckerdam. 

Muskrat Creek is the outlet to Muskrat Lake 
in northern Michigan, and is in the midst of 
magnificent pine lands. 
built by Becker ultimately grew a flour mill, and 
various other cognate factories. Lumber, how- 
ever, is the principal business of Beckerdam. 

The Beckerdam Lumber Company is its largest 
firm, and Becker, who is a very enterprising, 
capable man, runs the company and—as the slang 
is—owns the town. The inhabitants, in its earlier 
days, were lumbermen and their families. 

Soon after the first log camps were established 
about Muskrat Lake the settlers began to suffer 
from the depredations of some beast of prey. 
The first pigs born in the valley were decimated. 
A small dog that chased a rabbit into the tamarack 
swamp never returned. Several house cats dis- 
appeared. 

Jonas Catchley built a log cabin a mile above 
Muskrat Lake, on the edge of the tamarack swamp, 
and brought the first sheep ever seen in that 





Going to the Woods. 


region. His lambs were carried off one by one. 

Then two of the grown sheep were killed and 
‘ mangled and their carcasses dragged away. 

One December day little Rhoda Catchley, aged 


eight years, was drawing her baby brother on her | both as skilfully as a physician, and soon they | 


sled, and went into the edge of the tamarack 
swamp to get gum. The swamp was frozen so as 
to make firm walking; and not finding gum on 
the first trees, she went a little further into the 
swamp and presently came running and screaming 
back to the house, without the sied or baby, and 


with her clothing torn, and her face, hands, arms | 


and ene shoulder pouring blood from a dozen 
lacerated wounds, evidently the work of some 
wild beast. 

“Oh ma! the baby! The dog's got him!" she 
screamed, hysterically. ‘I tried to whip him off, 
but I couldn't. He fell right down out of the tree. 
He grabbed baby anu -limbed up the tree again. 
Oh! oh! oh!” 

It was, of course, several minutes before Mrs. 
Catchley, herself at once almost wild with excite- 
ment, could get from the frightened and suffering 


child any further account of the dreadful tragedy. | 


Then she ran for her husband, who was at 
work a mile away. 

When she reached him she was too much 
exhausted to speak, but her face of agony and 
her wild gestures indicated some fearful calamity. 

He caught his wife in his arms and started for 
home, running, accompanied by three men who 
had been chopping with him. One of these ran 
ahead to the house, where he found the little girl 
rolling on the floor and screaming with pain and 
fright. With a woodsman’s promptitude, he at 
once washed and bound up the girl’s wounds. A 
glance at them told him that they had been 
inflicted by a wildcat. 

By the time Catchley and the other two men 
arrived at the cabin with the poor mother, the 
woman was in hysterics, writhing in her husband's 
arms, and wildly screaming : 

“The baby! O Jim, the baby! 
him! Put me down and run! In the tamarack 
swamp. Run! Let goofme! Run, Jim, run!” 

The men would not have known where to run 


Run and save 


From the sawmill first | 
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methodical temper. His kindly art drew from 
the child a clear statement of her adventure, and 
plain directions as to where it had occurred. 

Hastily snatching the rifle and axes, the men 
ran to the swamp. They soon found, on the light 
snow, the sad traces of the wildcat’s work. The 
sled lay overturned, but the wild animal had 
gone, with its prey, into the deeper recesses 
of the swamp. 


slight traces. For hours they threaded the arches 
| of the swamp, until every hiding-place had been 
searched, and the trail had long been lost. 

In vain! The swamp fiend had escaped. 

It was after dark when the frightful news was 
brought, by one of the returning hunters, to 
Becker's mill. Immediately there was a general 
commotion. Becker ordered the steam whistle 
blown, often and loud, to notify everybody within 
hearing to hurry to the mill, for this was an 
alarm signal. Every known hunter in the whole 
force was ordered to prepare for an organized 
search, to start at daylight in the morning. 

John Becker announced that he would pay a 
reward of fifty dollars to whoever should kill 
the murderous beast. 

All day long the agonized mother had been left 
alone with her wounded little girl. For several 
hours she went wildly about the cabin, wringing 
her hands, crying, exclaiming, moaning and twice 
kneeling and praying half crazily. Her husband, 
in his furiously vengeful pursuit of the destroyer 
| of his babe, quite forgot his sorely-stricken wife 
and wounded little daughter. 

After some hours the wounds of the little girl 
inflamed, so that she fairly shrieked with pain, 
as well as with terror and sorrow. 

This may have been a partial blessing for the 
mother. It distracted her from her hysterical 
grief, forced her to control herself, and gave her 
occupation in dressing and trying to alleviate her 
daughter's hurts. While she was doing this, she 
drew from the child a more detailed story of 
the tragedy. 
| ‘He was a black dog,”’ said the girl. 

“It wasn't a dog, dear; it was a wildcat. 
| it wasn't black; it was a yellow brown.” 

“No, ma, he was black,—just as black as 
| Freddy Smith's black cat; but he was as big as a 
| dog. He had a short tail; it was cut off half- 
| way up.” 

‘“*No, dear, wildcats all have short tails. 
my baby! my baby!”’ 

“Don’t, ma, you hurt my arm.” 

“There, child, I won't; I'll take care of you. 
Don’t ery! You're all the child mother has 
now,” kissing the child passionately. 
| all about it, dear.” 
| ‘Well, he fell out of the tree and hit himself 
right on the sled. I ’spect it hurt him, ‘cause he 
screamed so. Then he took baby, and I pounded 
him to make him let go.” 

The poor mother groaned. 

“But he wouldn’t let go. He scratched my 
back with both feet. He bit me so hard on my 
shoulder that I felldown. Baby didn’t ery—"’ 

The unhappy mother cowered on the floor and 
moaned: ‘‘Oh, my baby! oh, my baby!" 

“Then,”’ the little girl went on, “the climbed up 
into the tree with baby, and I ran home to call 
you.” 
| The women of the neighborhood found Mrs. 

Catchley tending the little girl with shaking hands, 
as though she had an ague; and the child was 
|now in a fever. But their experience cared for 
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| had both mother and child 
jasleep. So the father 
| and husband found them 
| when he returned. 

When the hunters as- 
sembled the next morn- 
ing, they were joined by 
a white man, Bill Smith, 
;and an Indian, Kemos, 
| both widely known as 

skilled hunters. Smith 
| had a terrible scar on his 
| face, caused by the ex- 
| plosion of a rifle. The 
| left fore-arm of Kemos 
| was crooked, having been 
broken and unskilfully 
set. 

When Joe Stithers told 
| the party that the little 
| girl insisted that the wild- 
}cat was black, it was 
noticed that both Smith 
and Kemos suddenly lost 
}all interest in the hunt. 
| They eyed each other with 
a silent intelligence, as 

men who could a tale 
unfold if they would, and 
prepared to spend the day 
loafing about the mill. 
To an inquiry whether 
he would go with the 
| hunters, Smith answered 
coldly : ‘*No, boys; I don’t feel any call to tramp 
after a black cat,’’ with a singular emphasis on 
| the word “black.” 

“Come, now,” said one of the men, ‘*you know 
| that’s only a mistake of the little gal. There 
|isn’t any black cat; but there is a brute of a 
| wildcat, and Becker will pay fifty dollars for the 








Jonas on the Trail. 


| coming, Kemos ?”’ 
| *Kemos no hunt Muskrat Lake swamp debbil. 
| Kemos no come.” 
“Why not? It isn’t every day an Indian can 
| pick up fifty dollars.” 
| “Becker keep fifty dollar. Nobody get ’um. 
| You see. Somebody get hurt, bad. You see. 
| Kemos no git hurt.” 

This roused a general curiosity, and the pair 





With fierce but careful skill they followed the | were closely questioned. Smith was sullen and | 
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Muskrat Creek. 


| refused to answer. Kemos was evasive at first; 

and did not mock at him, as he had seemed to 
|expect they would, he relaxed and enlightened 
| them. 

‘“‘Nebber hear ob debbil ob Muskrat Lake 
swamp,eh? Hunterknow’um longtime. Injun 
know ’um long time. You hunt ‘um, you get 
hurt. Two, five, mebbe ten year ago, Kemos see 
"um. Black wildcat, black like black hat,’’ touch- 
ing with his finger a black felt hat on the head of 
one of the party. ‘‘Kemos, big fool, shoot at ’um. 
Miss ’um. Black cat run. Kemos set bear-trap, 
catchee black cat. No catchee black cat. Trap 
slip, jump, catchee Kemos. See,’’ showing his 
twisted arm. ‘Kemos go long way troo woods; 
can’t git trap off arm. Black cat come in tree; 
scream, laugh at Kemos one, two, six time. 
Kemos die in woods, ’cept nudder Injun come 
along find ’um. Kemos no hurt black cat now.” 

Some of the men laughed, but others listened 
soberly and pressed the 
Indian for more. 

*““Nudder Injun 





see 


‘um; miss "um. Go'‘way. 
Injun wade ‘cross ribber, 
slip foot, fall down, hurt 
head on stone. Black 
cat climb tree by ribber; 
scream, laugh one, t’ree 
time. Squaw hear ’um. 
Injun drown.” 

Kemos paused and 
looked long and fixedly 
at Smith. Smith sat stub- 
bornly silent. But after 
a little he nodded to 
Kemos. 

“See face,” resumed the 
Indian, indicating Smith’s 
scarred visage. ‘Smit’ 
see black cat in swamp. 
Shoot ’um. Miss ’um. 
Rifle blow up. Smit’ fall 
down like dead. Lay 
dere long time. Black cat 
come, scream, laugh in 
tree six, four time. Smit’ 
dog growl, show teeth, 
keep cat off. Smit’ get 
up; go away; get well. 
Smit’ no hunt black cat 
now. T’ink Smit’ big 
fool—Kemos big fool go 
| hunt debbil ’gain? Not much!” 
| The pair lounged lazily off, in search of whiskey 
|and tobacco, leaving an unpleasant impression 
with the hunters, who nevertheless went in pursuit 
of the animal. 
| From daylight till after dark the hunt swept a 
| wide extent of -country. Its results were three 


had not Joe Stithers, who was taking care of the | murderous critter’s hide. And you're just the | bears, five wildcats, seven wolves and one deer. 
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black cat las’ year. Shoot | 


little girl, been a young fellow of cool and | man that can find him, if anybody can. You’re | More deer and other game would have been shot, 


| but the men were in pursuit of beasts of prey 
| only, and especially of one animal—the alleged 
| black wildcat known as “the devil of Muskrat 
| Lake swamp,” if such a beast really existed. 
| None of the hunters that day got a glimpse of 
any black cat. There were several accidents 
| during the day's hunt, and when the baffled 
| hunters limped home, Kemos and Smith ex- 
| changed glances and shrugged their shoulders. 
Becker could not afford to stop the mill or 
camp work for another 
general hunt, nor did 
P any one believe that 
another day’s general 
hunt would do any 
good. Becker said that 
his fifty-dollar reward 
would hold good the 
year through. He ad- 
vised the men to spend 
their off days hunting 
down the cruel beast, 
and declared he would 
possess its pernicious 
skin if he had to rake 
the whole country with 
a fine-tooth comb. 

These calculations 
proved faulty. Only 
three days later another 
small dog that ventured into the 

tamarack swamp did not return, and 
his mangled body was afterward found 
in a thicket. Every week, all winter 
long, some new depredation kept the 
settlement excited. 

Gradually a general fear came over the 
people. Women and children carefully avoided 
the woods. Small children were not allowed to go 
out-of-doors after dark. The larger boys, when 
they visited the swamp for gum, went in bodies 
of not less than four or five, at least one or twe 
of whom were armed with rifles, while the others 
carried axes and knives. 

For hardy courage, whose fiercest energy is 
governed by a wary and calculating brain, the 
American woodsman has no superior in the whole 
world. Nevertheless, as weeks wore away with 
that dark demon still infesting the winter woods, 
in spite of hunters continually searching his 
haunts, in spite of traps, deadfalls and poisoned 
meat, it is not strange that the superstition grew 
into belief that some malicious demoniac intelli- 
gence inhabited the black skin of the invisible 
swamp demon. Superstitious fancies breed and 
| grow contagious in uneducated communities. 
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ry 


“Tell me | but, by and by, seeing that they were in earnest | They spread from breath to breath like a moral 


diphtheria. 

Of all the hunters of the black cat, Jonas 

Catchley was the most vindictive and persistent. 
| At first his sick wife and wounded child kept him 
|}much at home, though even then he stole off 
| into the swamp every day. 
Later, he had to work to support his family 
| and pay the doctor. But gradually he withdrew 
| himself more and more from work, and spent his 
|time in the swamp and woods. No traps nor 
| poisoned meat for him! A father’s love for his 
| dead child demanded the satisfaction of a personal 
}encounter. Only the rifle, the axe and the knife 
| would serve his hatred. 

Slowly, as disappointment followed disappoint- 
ment in a long procession, his unsuccessful spite 
grew into monomania and crazed his brain. He 
ceased hunting by day, and took to hunting by 
night. A little before dark each afternoon he 

| would arm himself and go into the swamp, alter- 
| nately to prowl and lie in wait, like the wild beast 
he pursued, till daylight. 

He was a man of unusual strength and activity, 
| and did not doubt the result, if he could find his 
| enemy. 

It happened that Becker discovered, through his 
| foreman, that Jonas Catchley was doing no work, 
| on the same morning that he heard of the doctor 
| sending in his bill and receiving pay from 
| Catchley’s scanty purse. 

| Thereupon Becker called in his foreman, and 
| received him with a burst of indignant protest 
that stopped the entire mill gang from their work 
for several minutes. 

The foreman knew his employer, and waited 
patiently. When he got a chance to talk, after 
the mill-owner became breathless, he quietly said 
that he and “the boys’’ were making a weekly 
allowance to Mrs. Catchley out of their wages. 

“And counting me out of it! me! ME! Isn't 
John Becker anybody in this community? Why, 
you fellows are trying to sneak into a good thing 
ahead of John Becker. Well, now, look you 
here. Jonas Catchley gets half time every month 
till that black swamp demon is skinned, whether 
he does any work or not. Hi, there!"’ turning to 
the mill crew, ‘‘What are you standing idle for? 
Jump to your work! jump!” and he rushed 
among them, setting the wheels of industry 
spinning again in an instant. 

Then he relieved his feelings by execrating the 
doctor from the beginning of his generation to 
his remotest posterity. When he ceased, from 
exhaustion, the foreman quietly informed him 
that the doctor, though himself a poor man with 
a family to support, had returned half his bill to 
Mrs. Catchley, through “the boys,” in flour and 
pork. 

Becker felt that even his unique ability was 
insufficient to express a just opinion of this 
generosity. He glared, speechless, for a long 
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breath or two, then he commanded in a hoarse | 
whisper, like a chief conspirator instructing secret 
doom : 

“Boys, if any other doctor comes into this 
settlement, Ai// him!’ and turned meditatively 
to his business. 

The foreman slowly screwed one eye and 
blinked at the men through the other with a 
world of intense meaning, which everybody seemed | 
to understand, for they all put on countenances 
as wooden as the material they handled, and sent 
sawdust and shavings flying. 

Late in the winter it was reported through the 
settlement that Jonas Catchley was deranged. 
This report obtained more credence from its being | 
countenanced by the preacher. The unhappy 
father’s night hunting, his silent sullenness when 
called upon by his neighbors, his neglect of work, 
and his fierce, careworn appearance, were common 
topics of remark. 

The good preacher had called frequently upon 
the bereaved family, seeking to lend them such | 
spiritual comfort as he found warrant for in his 
religious faith. But he lacked tact; he exhorted 
when he should have consoled; he consoled when 
he should have exhorted; he argued when com- 
passion was needed, and was pitiful just when 
the stricken soul needed to be braced up by strong 
severity. So he irritated the man’s sore heart 
through not comprehending his varying moods. 

Nevertheless the mourning mother gradually | 
learned to rest her sorrows upon divine compas- 
sion. But the strong-willed father, hugging to 
his stubborn soul a burning passion for revenge, 
heard these dissertations with silent disdain. 


| 





A wise clergyman, though he had the tongue of 
St. Paul and the heart of St. John, would hesitate 
to approach a spirit so fierce, so sore, and so | 
repellant. One day, after long irritation, the 
woodsman’s patience broke. He savagely retorted 
upon the astonished clergyman : 

“Are you sure there 7s a God ?”’ 

**Poor soul, I know there is.”” 

«There must be,’’ muttered the brooding father. 
“It was too monstrous for mere nature.”* 

‘A just God, of infinite mercy and power, Who 
doeth all things well. Trust Him, brother.”’ 

‘What! Infinite power look on calmly through 
the eyes of infinite justice and mercy and see my 
baby—my innocent, pretty darling—throttled by | 
that brute, and never stir to save him! Trust 
Him! I'll trust myself. When I find this black | 
devil—and I shall find him—I’ll ask no help of | 
heaven or men. I care not what demon is in his | 
skin. There, that’s enough,’’—seeing that the 
preacher was about to argue. ‘‘You torment me 
with words, words, words of which you don’t 
know the meaning. Leave!” 

Late in March there were signs that winter was 
about to break up. Rain alternated with snow; 
warm days were followed by severe cold; the | 
swamps filled and froze again. After one gusty | 
day there was promise of a still, moonless night. 
About dusk Jonas Catchley stole from his cabin 
to the wolfy swamp, armed, to prowl its murky | 
precincts through the night. 

He was, no doubt, a crazed man. His gaunt 
and bony frame, the glare of his deep-set eyes 
from their thicket of uncut hair and beard, his 
careworn, resolute face, his ragged and dirty 
garments, all testified to a mind diseased. 

Under the thickening trees it was already dark 
when the unhappy man entered their dismal 
arches. As the night drew on their gloom 
increased, beneath a cloudy sky, to absolute 
blackness. The dying wind breathed in the | 
topmost boughs, with faint rustlings, as if ghosts | 
were treading their bending floér. 

He had gone his slow round of the swamp, 
from gloom to gloom, and at last had penetrated 
to the middle of the place without unusual 
incident, when he was fiercely grappled just above 
his left ankle. 

The shock and pain brought the man to his 
knees. But he instantly knew what it was that | 
had seized him. He was so familiar with the 
swamp that he knew in the dark almost every 
square foot that it covered; but he had blundered 
a little aside, and set his foot in a trap. 

His thick clothing, tucked inside coarse boot- 
tops, saved the bone from being broken or the 
flesh cut open; but the jaws of the trap were 
thickly set with iron teeth, and several of these 
teeth penetrated his flesh. 

It was fortunate that he knew the place so well, 








or it would have been almost impossible to get | 





rid of so strong a trap. Crawling forward, he 
found a log elevated a few inches above the ice. 
Thrusting the muzzle of his rifle under the log, 
he adjusted its middle upon the top of one of the 
trap-springs, and bore it down with the leverage | 
thus obtained. Then he tied it down with his | 


| handkerchief, shifted the rifle to the other spring, 


| 
| 
and bore that down. | 

Being very careful to avoid a slip, he was now | 
able to extricate his foot. He then coolly reset | 
the trap and, taking off his boot and sock, bound 
up his wounds with his handkerchief, stopping | 
the flowing blood. Then he replaced his sock 
and boot, and was again ready for action. While 
doing this he muttered to himself with crazy 
exultation : 

“The Injun said they all got hurt, and then the 
lack devil showed itself. Now I’ve got hurt,” 
trying to pierce the thick darkness with his glaring 
eyes, and listening with vengeful eagerness for the 
slightest sound. ‘‘Ah, thank God, and here he 
comes !”’ 

Was it the scent of the fresh blood that had, 
perhaps, pervaded the swamp? Or was there 
really some mysterious intelligence that warned 
the swamp demon when his victims had been 
overtaken by disaster? Certainly at this instant 
an indescribably menacing and fierce scream 
sounded from the top of the tree under which he 
stood, and a moment after the boughs rattled as 
a dark body fell upon him. 

He rose to meet it, knife in hand, with an 
exultant yell, even more savagely vindictive than 
the cry of the wild beast. 

For the space of a minute there was a fearful 
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struggle. The overmastering | 


strength and weight of the man literally 
crushed the animal down upon the ice, where 
he choked, slashed and pierced the life out of it, 
notwithstanding its prodigious activity and the | 
dreadful fury of its claws and teeth. 

His own hurts were unfelt, though the flesh was 
torn from part of his forehead, one cheek laid 
open to the bone, and his brawny chest scored 
with gashes by the creature’s hind feet. 

He felt about in the dark till he recovered his 
rifle, and then staggered home, still clutching the 
throttled monster's throat. 

His wife met him several rods from the house. 
The noise of that combat—during which the man | 
had unconsciously uttered as horrible cries of 
furious rage as had the furious beast—awakened 
her from her sleep, when she at once seized what 
arms she could find, lighted a lantern, and started 
to the rescue with all a woman’s frenzy of 
devotion. 

She led him into the cabin, exclaiming at his 
gory appearance, heedless in her first anxiety of 
the prey he bore. 

As soon as he was within doors he dropped the 
dead body of the animal upon the floor, stood 
staggering while he stripped off his rent clothing, 
reeled over to the bed and lunged heavily upon it, 
saying, in a faint and tired murmur: 

‘In mercy let me sleep!” 

In a moment he plunged into a slumber so} 
profound that he knew nothing of his wife’s 
night-long labor, bathing, bandaging, trimming | 


|} and anointing his wounds, with such loving but | 


crude surgery as she knew how to practise. 

Such was the mighty reaction of overstrained 
nature, after his four months’ maniacal tension 
of brain and body. 

With the doctor, the next day, came almost the 
entire population of Beckerdam, to examine the 
body of the immense black lynx that had been 
so long the terror of the district. Lynxes have 
long been somewhat rare in Michigan, and the 
black lynx is rare any where. 

The skin of this specimen was so cut by the 


vengeful knife of the woodsman that it was 
worthless as fur or for stuffing. Nevertheless 


John Becker had it carefully removed, and it is 
still nailed to the wall of his office, head down, 
with its grinning teeth just above his desk, the | 
skin revealing in its rents the deadly nature of 
the combat between the man and the animal. 

Jonas Catchley, as soon as he was sufficiently 
recovered from his wounds, removed to another 
part of the state. He could not bear the view of 
Muskrat Lake swamp, nor could his wife. He 
even shrank from the familiar faces of his 
Muskrat Lake neighbors. 

In another home, it is hoped, tne tender mercy 
of time, and of the God of Whose pitying care his 
crazed brain could make no recognition, may 
erase the memory of their sad early bereavement, 
as the fair and populous new city of Beckerdam 


has wiped out every vestige of the savage forest | 


that but a few years ago grew untouched, where 
now are happy homes and the noisy industry of 
shop and factory and busy traffic. 

L. J. Bares. 


SOME AMERICAN GIRLS. 
By Marion Harland. 


The clinging-vine type has never been a favorite 
with American women. Wives and daughters 
were active in securing for the struggling colonies 
a foothold in the wild New World, and full inde- 
pendence for their sex was honorably earned by 
the women of '76. 

Nowhere else are women treated with such 
respect as they consider their inalienable right in 
this republic; nowhere else are fathers so indul- 
gent to their daughters, husbands so chivalric to 
their wives, brothers and sisters upon such terms 
of jolly comradeship. I wish I had not to add 
that many of our women, accepting all this as a 
matter of course, seldom bethink themselves that 
women would not have the first place in home 
and community were American men less just and 
magnanimous. 

By the time our American girl can walk alone 
her big brother is her obedient servant. He is 
commonly taught to leave the comfortable chair 
to his sister, to offer her the choice morsel, to run 
on errands for her, to escort and protect her 
abroad. Her chamber is on the second floor, and 
has a fireplace. His is a hall-bedroom higher up, 
and furnished with ‘‘left-overs."" To snatch a 
toy from a girl is a misdemeanor; to strike or 
hustle her a dis- 
grace, if not a 
crime. 

The discipline 
is good for the 
boy. It imparts 
a fine courtesy 
to the demeanor 
of the men who 
bore the domes- 
tic yoke in early 
life. The effect 
upon the girl is 
sometimes an 
undue sense of 
her consequence 


in home and 
social life. She 
conceives _her- 


self a queen by 
right of birth and a law unto herself. From this 
persuasion springs up a crop of foibles eagerly 
seized upon by caricaturists as characteristic of 
American girls. 

Daisy Miller's most objectionable escapades 
are due, for the most part, to the circumstance 
that her mother is a silly, indolent woman, unfit 
to be entrusted with the training of her children; 
but Daisy Miller is essentially an American 
product. In England, or on the continent, the 
wilful, fanciful girl would have been restrained 
by the force of public sentiment. The conduct 
that has made her name a synonym for the most 
exaggerated type of the independent Yankee girl 
would have been impossible on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The young are usually intolerant and daring. 
In the flush of health and spirits, one type of Our 
Girl sees, as she fancies, the world at her feet, 
and longs to make it spin. Her opportunities 
are, in themselves, a temptation. 

In many families the newly emancipated school- 
girl finds the entire plan of domestic economy 
subject to her ardor. She is allowed to dictate 
what shall be worn and eaten, and how and 
when, what guests shall be invited, and what 
measure of welcome shall be dealt out to each. 
The house is furnished with a single eye to her 
taste; the carriage, if one is kept, is at her com- 


| mand oftener than at her mother’s. 


‘“‘We live so differently, now that 
married,’ is a significant saying heard every 
day. 

Briefly, too many parents combine with recog- 
nized custom to spoil her who might become a 
fine creature. She is often far better educated 
than her mother; indeed, the mental equipment 
of girls forty years ago looks poor enough to the 
eye of the Vassar or Wellesley graduate, a prodigy 
of modern civilization in her native township. 

The matron of city or fashionable suburb may 
hold her own with some success against any type 
of Our Girl, for the friction of social life has 
polished ‘‘mamma’s”’ 
intellectual faculties. There are fashions in rai- 
ment devised expressly to make her look young 
and handsome, that she may not shame her smart 
daughters. Hers is an indispensable presence at 
dinners, high teas and receptions. 

It is quite the fashion for girls who pride them- 
selves upon democratic liberty to sneer at the 
chaperone as ‘‘a foreign fad." To suggest one 
at rural or village merrymaking is to rouse 
a storm of ridicule. The unfortunate innovator 
is interrogated as to the propriety of ‘‘setting a 
guard upon well-behaved, reputable young folks 
against whom the tongue of scandal has never 
wagged,"’ and assured that ‘‘it may be a prudent 
precaution in countries where self-government is 
unknown, but in the United States the proposal 
| verges upon an insult.” 
| Yet the grave observer of people and things 
| cannot escape the conviction that the ‘‘fad”’ is a 


| 
| 
| 


impatience of 


the girls are | 


| 


manners and whetted her | 





wholesome curb to Our Girl's aggressive inde- | 
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pendence. In regions where the chaperone is 
unknown the untempered spirits of 
girls, turned loose to play together, sometimes 
hurry them into situations to which they will look 


boys and 


| back in future days with bitter self-contempt. 


Three-fourths of the ‘scrapes’? that furnish 
village gossips with matter for mirth or scandal, 
result from some of Our Girls’ contemptuous 
what they rate as “suspicious 
espionage” when they have set their hearts upon 
having ‘“‘a royally good time.”’ 

She means no harm—this ‘‘rattle’’ of 
ours. It she is ignorant as well as 
innocent of evil that she strains upon the rein and 
confounds prudence with tyranny. 

It is less her fault than that of her natural 
guardians that she looks upon the world as a 
big playground, and the inhabitants thereof as 
Her 
brother comprehends from his earliest school-days 
that his “‘good times’ must be slipped in between 
life’s tasks. His sister may be well up in the 
arts and sciences, and of a practical turn of mind. 
Nevertheless, in her heart of hearts, she too often 
reverses the boy’s order of work and play. 

If she the “grind” of 
household tasks, or become a teacher in a public 
school, or take a situation as type-writer or clerk, 
or learn a trade, she resigns herself to the inevi- 
table, often with grace and ever-increasing cheer- 
fulness. But beneath the quiet submission is 
frequently an underflow of protest against fate. 
Not to follow duty, but to live for pleasure, is too 
much the desire of Our Girl. 

In a word the type of Our Girl that I reprehend 
thinks she was put upon the earth to embellish it. 
The world owes her brother a living. It owes her 
all the amusement she can get out of it. 

The vivacity of the average American girl is 
more spontaneous than the liveliness of the French 
woman, who rates her gaiety of speech and ready 
repartee as a means to anend. In cleanliness of 
thought and language, in kindness of heart and 
soundness of principle the American lassie is 
English to the backbone; she has a tripping turn 
of the tongue, a quickness of wit and deftness of 
hand which are all her own. 

What she not unusually lacks are steadiness of 
purpose, a right estimate of the responsibilities 
of an immortal being, and a larger measure of 
respect for the wisdom age must bring to all who 
have brains and feeling. 

The chief fault of the ultra-independent Amer- 
ican girl would be called **bumptiousness”’ in her 
brother. All her opinions are self-made and 
uncompromising, and to borrow a bit of college 
slang, she is “‘fresh’’ in the utterance of them. 
Foreigners raise horrified eyes and hands at her 
prominence in home and society. As a rule, she 
talks too much and too loudly ; her bearing has a 
swing and dash unbefitting her sex and vears. 
By comparison with her English cousin, she is a 


bonny 
is because 


accessories to her attainment of enjoyment. 


must settle down to 


peony beside a moss rose. 

In attire she is prone to push the latest fashion 
to anextreme. French heels, pointed toes, scarlet 
veils, asses’ ears upon hats, mutton-leg sleeves, 
short - fingered hoop-skirts are salient 
points of costume at which she catches enthusi- 
astically. Her faith in the becomingness of all 
manner of pronounced styles to her particular 


gloves, 


self would be pathetic were it not so oftem 
grotesque. 
Our. Girl should strive to attain what the 


catechisms classify as a teachable spirit. Taste 
and conscience ought to take up Mr. Littimer’s 
mute formula: ‘You are young! You are very 
young!" 

It is worth while to practise a deferential Hearing 
toward her elders because they are elders, if only 
for the sake of the modest charm it would impart 
to her manner. Her sharp correction of an illit- 
erate senior’s errors of speech or inaccuracy of 
statement may teach something tothe pupil. The 
gain is overbalanced by the injury done to herself 
in the eyes of sound judges of taste and propriety. 

Let her seek refining, toning and repressing 
influences, prune her list of ‘‘accomplishments,” 
and study for herself the effects of middle- 
distance shadows, instead of posing in the centre 
of the foreground. 


-o —_— 


HOOKS AND KNOBS OF SPOOLS. 


No one has an idea what comfort can be had 
from common empty spools, until one has been 
through the trial of using rough nails as hooks, 
and in consequence suffered from rents and tears 

in the clothing. 


ES Now to remedy this, 
| first slip an empty 
| spool on the nail be- 
hi zy\ | fore it is hammered in 


y- | 
4 
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FIG. 2 

place to serve as a hook (Fig. 1). The same idea 
holds good in making a knob or handle for the 
lid of a barrel (Fig. 2), a box, or anything need- 
ing a knob. Of course these hints are more 
especially for those ‘‘roughing it’ or summering 
in seaside or mountain cottages, where such little 
conveniences are fully appreciated. 
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NANCY’S WAY, 


When in Fashion’s dainty prime 
retty Nancy walks the street, 
Half the town is keeping time 
To the rhythm of her feet, 
While the other half looks gay, 
As if smiling lips would say: 
“Nancy, Nancy, darling Nancy, : 
Charming Nancy, come this way!”’ 


Bright and blooming as a rose, 
Heeding neither smile nor sigh, 
Down the street sweet Nancy goes, 
Passing all her lovers by, 
Never granting yea nor nay 
Though the lips and glances pray: 
“Nancy. Nancy, lovely Nancy, 
Please, dear Nancy, come this way!” 


Then, between the leafy shades, 
Birds grow bolder, without fear. 
As sweet Nancy promenades 
Sing Lg louder, and more clear, 
Trilling, thrilling poundelay : 
“Glad we are this sunny day; 
Nancy, Nancy, pretty Nancy, 
Darling Nancy comes our way!” 


But sweet Neuer’ full of care, 
ears she neither song nor talk, 

Hardly more can maiden bear, 

When she’s learning how to walk; 
And her tiny feet will stray 

Spite of all that nurses say. 
Nancy, Nancy, toddling Naney, 

Nancy has her own sweet way! 


ZITELLA COCKE. 
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DEAN STANLEY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


In 1882 a gentleman entered a railway car. He 
was going from Norwich to Liverpool. At Rugby, 
where the famous school is, every passenger got 
out of the compartment but two soldiers and 
himself. One of the soldiers soon after took a 
tract from his pocket and began spelling it over 
with his mate. It was entitled ‘‘Wycliffe and the 
Bible,’”” and when the gentleman expressed sur- 
prise that they were reading a religious tract, 
they begged him to take it, for they had read it 
twice; it was, they said, ‘‘so good everybody 
should read it.” Y 

After a little conversation the gentleman learned 
their names and destination, and then happened to 
mention that his home was in Norwich. 

‘*Why, that’s where Dean Stanley lived!’’ said | 
one of the soldiers. 

“Yes,"” he answered, ‘‘what do you know about 
Dean Stanley ?” 

The traveller has never been able to forget the | 
expression of the faces of those men as the soldier 
said: ‘*Me and my mate here bless the Lord that | 
we ever saw good Dean Stanley, sir, I can tell | 
you.” 

Then he went on to say that having a day for | 
sight-seeing, they had reached the great Abbey of | 
Westminster just as the doors were closing. 
Great was their disappointment. While they 
were blaming themselves for having spent so | 
much time elsewhere, a gentleman approached | 
and said: 

“Can't you come to-morrow ?” 

When he learned that they could not see the | 
Abbey at any other time, he turned to the beadle, 
and taking the keys, invited them to go into the 
Abbey with him. P 

“After pointing out many things worth seeing,” 
continued the soldier, earnestly, ‘‘he came to a 
marble monument erected to one of our soldiers. 
Seeing that we looked at it with interest, he said, 
‘You wear the uniform of Her Majesty, and I dare 
say would like to do some heroic deed worthy of a 
monument like this.’ 

“We both said we should. When we said 
this he put his hands on each of us, and 
said, ‘My friends, you may both have a more 
enduring monument than this, for this will 
molder into dust and be forgotten; but you, if 
your names are written in the Lamb's Book of 
Life, will abide forever.’ 

‘*We neither of us understood what he meant, 
but we looked into his earnest face with queer 
feelings in our hearts, and moved on. 

“Just as we were leaving the Abbey our guide 
told us that he was the dean, and more than that, 
that he invited us to the deanery to breakfast the 
next morning. We did not forget to go. After 
breakfast the dean came to say good-by, and 
again earnestly told us to be sure that our names 
were written in the Lamb's Book of Life, and 
then, if we never met again on earth, we should 
meet in heaven. 

‘“‘And so we parted with the dean; and as we 
travelled home we talked about our visit to the 
Abbey, and puzzled much as to the meaning of 
the Lamb’s Book of Life.’’ 

This is the simple story of the conversion of 
two English soldiers, and their wonder on the 
way home recalls the wonder of the disciples of 
Christ when they could not understand all that 
their Lord was saying to them. But the soldiers 
did understand enough to make the dean’s kindly 
feeling and earnest word the turning-point of 
their lives. 

The curious thing about this incident is that 
probably Dean Stanley never suspected that the 
soldiers did not know what he meant by “the 
Lamb’s Book of Life."’ 

Conventional religious phrases do not. always 
appeal to men, and win their acceptance of 
religious truth; but the sincere spirit, the loving 
heart, the unselfish deed, the taking of trouble for 











| the 


those who have no claim on us, these disarm 
criticism and make religion attractive. Kindness 
and self-sacrifice can always be understood. 
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CAUGHT IN THE SNOW. 

In July, 1874, Mr. J. O. Maund and a guide 
named Jean Martin were overtaken by a snow- 
storm on one of the higher peaks of the Alps, and 
at nightfall found themselves obliged to bivouac in 
very uncomfortable quarters—a narrow ledge, 
along the rim of which they piled a few stones to 
keep themselves from rolling off. By the help of 
their ice-axes and a sodden mackintosh, they 
improvised a sort of roof, and packed themselves 
away in pot-hook fashion, the size of their shelter 
not permitting them to lie straight. For provisions 
they had between them a bit of bread about as 
large as a breakfast roll, one-third of a small pot of 
preserved meat, and half a small flask of a filthy 
compound called “génépi.” 


They had also a scanty pipeful of tobacco and 
eight matches. The provisions they divided into 
three equal parts, and ate one of them for supper. 

The night was miserable beyond description. 
The snow did not 
cease for a moment, 
and the mackintosh 
kept tumbling down, 
until finally they let 
it lie upon them. 
Morning broke at 
last, but the snow 
still fell, and it 
was voted unsafe to 
move. 

The remaining pro 
visions were again 
divided into three 
parts, and one part 
was eaten for breakfast. 





Then 
produced, but to their horror, the matches—though 


the pipe was 
n a metal box—were too ey to light. Martin 
opened his shirt and tucked the box under his arm. 

The day wore on with no break in the storm, and 
as Mr. Maund remarks, it is hard to see how they | 
would have got through it, but for the excitement | 
of the matches. At last, after six hours of drying, | 
one of them consented to burn, and the two men 
took turns of twelve whiffs each at the pipe. 

he second night closed in with the snow still 
falling. The two men hugged each other more 
closely than ever, realizing that they must econo 
mize to the full what little animal heat was still left 
in them. 

“That night,” says Mr. Maund, “I learned to 
shiver; not the ordinary shivers, but fits lasting a 
quarter of an hour, during which no amount of 
moral persuasion could keep the limbs under 
control.” 

Both men were suffering horribly from thirst, 
while the intense cold induced fever and light 
headedness, so that they once or twice caught 
themselves rambling. Toward midnight things 
looked very serious. There was no sign of better 
weather, and both Englishman and guide were 
pretty well disheartened. They rallied, however, 
shook hands, cuddled up again, and determined to 
start at daybreak, weather or no weather. 

In half an hour the snow ceased, the wind shifted 
to the south, a sudden warmth relieved one part of 
their sufferings, and when they awoke after sunrise 
saw the sky without a cloud. 

They had been buried for thirty-five hours, and 
at first neither of them was able to stand. Little 
by little they recovered themselves, ate the re 
mainder of their provisions, and began their 
descent. They reached La Grave in safety after, 
as Mr. Maund expresses it, ‘‘a pleasant little outing 
of fifty-six hours!” 


<> 
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BANANA-SELLING. 


Harper’s Weekly says that no one knows exactly 
the extent of the New York banana trade, although 
from four to six steamers arrive every week, from 
spring until fall, and the importation averages 
from twenty to thirty thousand bunches a steamer. 
They are sold by auction from the steamer, and so 
rapidly that in a few hours the hold is empty. 


The auctioneer stands on the steamer’s bridge, 
and the buyers crowd close to him. A _ sort of 
endless chain runs from the hold to the pier. 
Bunch after bunch is Jaid in the chain, and as each 
bunch is lifted out, an expert, who is known as a 
selector, and who is as skilful in his trade as a 
tea-taster, runs his eye over it, and pronounces it 
in quality a “first,” “second,” “third” or ‘‘dock,” 
and then it is quickly loaded, according to grade, 
in a waiting wagon. 

An ordinary one-horse truck will hold one 
hundred bunches of firsts, one hundred and fifty 
bunches of seconds, and two hundred bunches of 
thirds. The “docks” are the ripened, or soft fruit, 
unsuitable for sale by the commission merchants, 
and go to the street peddlers. 

When a truck is loaded the auctioneer calls out, 
“How much?” and the load goes off at the rate of 
about three thousand bunches an hour. There is 
no brisker auctioneer business in or about New 
York. It takes a crowd of stevedores and a score 
or more of wagons, six or eight selectors and the 
auctioneer, to dispose of a cargo. 

Jamaica is the great banana country, and the 
fruit feeds more people than wheat. A plantation 
is almost invariably profitable, and New York 
dealers, in speaking of the delightful groves, will 
seriously assure one that in case of a sudden storm, 
it is possible to drive your mule under a banana 
leaf, and wholly escape a wetting. 


pm 


MUSIC ON THE BENCH. 


The natives of Fiji are amenable to a criminal 
code known as the Native Regulations. These are 
administered by two courts, the District Court, 
which sits monthly and is presided over by a native 
-magistrate; and the Provincial Court, which assem 
bles every three months before the English and 
native magistrates sitting together. In “South Sea 
Yarns,” Basil Thomson gives an amusing account 
of the District Court: 


The court-house, a native building carpeted with 
mats, is now packed with natives, sitting cross. 
legged, only a small place being reserved fn front 
of the table for the accused and the witnesses. 
The magistrate takes his seat, and his scribe, sitting 
on the floor at his side, prepares his writing mate 
rials to record the sentences. 

The dignity with which the judge adjusts his 
shirt-collar and clears his throat is a little marred 
when he produces from his bosom a gaa 
with which to beguile the tedium of the hours. 

The first case is called. Samuela and Timothe, 
two meek-faced youths of eighteen and nineteen, 
one tailor-fashion before the table, are charged 
with fowl-stealing. They plead “Not Guilty,” and 
the owner of the fowls, being sworn, deposes that 
having been awakened at night by the voice of a 
favorite hen in angry remonstrance, he ran out of 
his house, and after a hot chase captured the 
accused red-handed in two senses, for they were 
plucking his hen while it was still alive. 

Quite unmoved by this tragic tale, Vatureba 
seems to listen only to the melancholy notes of his 





pox ehery; but the witness is a chief and a man of 
nfluence withal, and a period of awed silence 
follows his accusation, broken only by a subdued 
twanging from the bench. The judge has not yet 
opened his lips during the case, and as the jew’s 
harp is not — of much expression, it is with 
some interest that we await the sentence. 

Suddenly the music ceases, the instrument is 
withdrawn from the mouth, the oracle is about to 
speak. Alas! he utters but two words, “ Vula tolu” 

hree months), and there peals out a malignantly 
triumphant strain from the jew’s-harp. 

But the prosecutor starts up with a protest. One 
of the accused is his nephew, he explains, and he 
only wished a light sentence to be imposed. Three 
months for one fowl is so severe; besides, if the 
boy has three months, he must go to the central jail 
and not work out his sentence in his own district. 

Again there is silence, and the voice of the jew’s 
harp has changed from triumph to thoughtful 
melancholy. At length it ceases, and the oracle 
speaks again, “ Bogi tolu’’ (Three days). 


oe 


SEPTEMBER. 


But yesterday, all faint for breath, 
The Summer laid her down to die, 
And now her frail ghost wandereth 
In every breeze that loiters by. 
Her wilted prisoners look up, 
As wondering who broke their chain, 
Too deep they drank of summer’s cup, 
They have no strength to rise again. 


How swift the trees, their mistress gone, 

Enrobe themselves for revelry! 
Ungovernable winds upon 

e wold are dancing merrily. 

With crimson fruits and bursting nuts, 

And whirling leaves and flushing streams, 
The spirit of September cuts 

Adrift from August’s languid dreams. 


A little while the revellers 
Shall flame and flaunt and have their day, 
And then will come the messengers 
ho travel on a cloudy way. 


the air, 
Upon the pulse a touch of might, 

And winter’s legions everywhere. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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JOHNNY CAME DRIVING 
HOME. 


WHEN 


Among the ‘Southern Historical Society Papers” 
is one by Mr. James M. Mullen about “The Last 
Days of Johnston’s Army.” The writer had been 
surrendered, and with a companion named Whed 
bee was on his way home, in Hertford County, North 
Carolina. Their nearest course, he explains, was 
to cross the Chowan River at Winton, but they had 
heard of the presence of Federal gunboats at that 
point, and thought it safer to seek a ford farther 
up the stream. 

After crossing the river they had the great good 
luck to fall in with a man who had a sulky that he 
wished to send to the town. They had been in the 
saddle for seven or eight days, were pretty well 
worn out, and of course were glad to change their 
method of Jocomotion. They agreed to ride “turn 
about,” Mullen to have the first chance. 

But, as he says in recounting the affair, “All is 
not gold that glitters.” He had hardly started 
before he began to fear that the thing would break 
down. For three years he had been riding on 





caissons and gun-carriages, and the frail appear. | 
ance and elastic motionseof the sulky kept him in | 
constant terror. | 

Before he had gone far he gladly surrendered | 
the machine to Whedbee, who, being braver or 
less imaginative, got on famously. The sight of | 
his comfort emboldened Mullen, and when his turn 
came again he claimed it, and soon found himself 
growing accustomed to the seat. 

When they were several miles from the town 
Whedbee took a cross-road homeward, leaving 
Mullen to go on alone, and in a few minutes there 
came the booming of cannon. It must be from the 
gunboats in the river, and Mullen began to feel 
uneasy. He had no reason to expect any real 
trouble, but still he did not fancy the idea of facing 
the music all alone. 

However, there was nothing to do but to go on. 
He seated himself firmly in the gig, tightened the 
reins, and dashed over the bridge and up the main 
street of the town in the best style he could muster. 

“As I expected,” he concludes, “the town was 





filled with sailors and soldiers, but they gave me a 
cheer as I passed, and shouted, ‘There’s a Johnny 
coming home in the best style yet.’ 

“T realized at once that ‘this cruel war was over,’ 
and those hearty greetings from quondam foes 
went a long way toward reconstructing me.” 
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CHILD AND POET. 


Vom Fels zum Meer has an interesting article on 
the acquaintance of Heinrich Heine with a little 
child, the Lucie Austin who afterward became 
Lady Duff Gordon. When she was a lassie of 
twelve, she was sitting at table d’héte in Boulogne, 
where she attracted Heine’s attention by the ease 
with which she spoke German. 


“When you return to England,” he said to her, 
‘ you may tell your friends you have seen Heinrich 

eine. 

“And who is Heinrich Heine?” she asked; where- 
upon he was greatly amused, and explained that 
he was a German poet. 

The two soon became good friends, and! they 
spent hours on the pier together, the child singing 
him English ballads, and the poet telling her wild 
tales of fancy. 

mem y years later, Lucie was staying in Paris, 
and heard that Heine was living near her, and that 
he was ill and very poor. She sent a message 
inquiring whether he remembered the child to 
whom he had told such charming stories at 
Boulogne, and asking whether she might visit him. 
The poet sent for her at once, and they were 
mutually affected at renewing old associations. 

“Yes,” said he, “Lucie has still the same large 
eyes. Little Lucie has grown up, and has a 
husband. That is strange!” 

He asked whether she were happy and contented, 
and she — that though she was no longer 
merry, as when a child, she was still happy. 

“That is nice,” he said. ‘It does one good to see 
a woman who does not go about with a heart to be 
healed.” 

Three years after, Lady Duff Gordon returned 
again to Paris, and the poet wrote her, on hearing 





of her arrival: 
“Highly esteemed Goddess of Great Britain! I 


sent word by the servant that I am ready at any 
hour on any day to receive you. Do not delay 
longer. Come to-day, come to-morrow, come often. 
Do not let me have too long to wait!” 

Not many minutes after, his English friend was 
at his side. He could not look more ill than he had 
looked three years before, but he seemed only the 
shadow of life. 

“I have now made my peace with the world and 
with God, Who has sent you to me as the beautiful 
angel of death,” he said. “I have never liked the 
English, but England has avenged herself by send 
ing me excellent friends; you, the good poet 
Milnes, and many others.” 
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COURTEOUS REBUKE. 


It is not always necessary that a reproof should 
be severe in order to be remembered. On the 
contrary, it may be al) the more effective for being 
couched in gentle terms. A story illustrative of 
this truth is told by a highly respected citizen of a 
New England town. 


When I was about ten years old, he says, my 
brother and I were filled with longing for some 
delicious pears that grew in the orchard of ow 
next-door neighbor, the squire of the village 
whose place was separated from ours by a broad 
stone wall. 

Undoubtedly the squire would have given us 
some of the pears had we asked for them, as the 
two families were on excellent terms, but for some 
reason or other we preferred to help ourselves. 

After some discussion as to the way in which the 
theft—although we did not call it by that unpleasant 
name—might be accomplished, we settled upon my 
brother’s hoag fishing-pole, to which we attached a 
knife such as was used for cutting the fur from 
beaver skins, and also a small bag in which the 
coveted fruit could be hep oe With this appa 
ratus we duly accomplished our design. 

We had no suspicion of the fact, but the squire, it 
afterward appeared, watched the whole perform 
ance; and the next day, when our consciences had 
begun to make us uncomfortable, he sent his little 
daughter over to our house with the request—made 
when our mother was out of hearing—that we 
would “lend him our apparatus for picking pears.” 

In fear and trembling we gave it to the little girl, 
who gravely took it and departed. 

The next twenty-four hours dragged slowly by, 
and then, as my brother and I sat with heavy 
hearts in the garden at dusk, the little messenger 
from next door returned, tugging the unwieldy 
pear-picker and a large basket of pears. 

“Father sends these pears to your mother with 
his compliments,” she said, demurely, “and he 
wants to know if next year, when you have quite 
finished with the pear-picker, you will lend it to 
him again? He found it very convenient.” 

I never knew what we stammered in reply to this 
request; but one thing I do know—that was our 
last attempt at taking fruit, or anything else, which 
did not belong to us. 


* 
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HASTY CHOICE. 


An amusing anecdote is told of Lord Liverpool, 
a prominent peer during the Pitt ministry, who 
made, at least in one case, the mistake of acting 
before he had sufficiently thought over the matter 
in question. Mr. Pitt had some intention of creat 
ing a new order of merit, and asked the opinion of 
the cabinet ministers as to the color of ribbon 
which should be used. Lord Liverpool called 
upon him, one evening, and announced that he had 
made his selection, and was ready to show it. 


“You see,” he said, with a well-satisfied air, ‘I 
have endeavored to combine such colors as will 
flatter the national vanity. Here is red for the 
English flag, blue for liberty, and white to denote 
the purity of motive.” 

“Itis excellent,” cried one of the persons present. 

“The king will be greatly pleased with it,” said 
another. 

mt had better take it down to Windsor,” added 
athird. ~ 

“Yes,” said sate Hester Stanhope, “the king 
will be delighted with it. I myself think the colors 
charming; for I know exactly how they will look, 
as I have seen them very often.” 

“Seen them? Where?” asked Lord Liverpool. 

“Why, in the French soldiers’ cockades.” 

He had overlooked the tricolored flag, symbol of 
revolt and democracy, as well as another national 
ensign, of which no reader in this day will need to 
be reminded. He was thunderstruck. 

“What shall I do, Lady Hester?” he cried. “I 
have already got five hundred yards of ribbon 
made. What can I do.with it?” 

But there was nothing to do with it, and so Lady 
Hester assured him. 


* 
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HE WENT ON THE TRAIN. 


An American lady, who spoke very little French, 
was getting into a train for Dieppe at Paris last 
summer. She had a little white dog under her arm 
One of the railway guards stepped up to her, and 
touching his cap, said somewhat pompously : 


“Madame, you cannot take your dog on the train.” 

“But I take my dog’’—the lady began brokenly. 

“Madame, the rules admit of no exception. tou 
must put you dog in a basket and pay his fare.” 

“But my dog is different, sir” — 

“Your dog must go as all other dogs do!” 

The American lady was becoming excited. 

“But my dog is—is—is—oh, I can’t think of the 
word—I’}] put him in my valise!” 

“Impossible !” 

“O sir, take the dog yourself,” the lady exclaimed 

“IT cannot take the dog, madame. It is contrary 
to regulations.” 

A great crowd had gathered by this time. The 
American lady was beginning to cry; but suddenly 
she thrust her dog, willy-nilly, into the guard’s 
hands; and then he discovered, to his intense 
astonishment, that the animal was stuffed. 

The crowd roared with laughter. The guard 
gave the dog to the triumphant American lady, 
who had all the time been trying vainly to remember 
the word empaillé ; and she took it on board. 
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HE WAS FED. 


That old motto, ‘Where there is a will there is a 
way,” though now a little out of fashion, perhaps. 
and somewhat exaggerated, as is the case with 
mottoes in general, is still expressive of a truth. 


Writing of old times at White Sulphur Springs, 
General Maury says there were many complaints 
of the fare at the hotel. The dignified Tage oe 
used to console his guests by remarking that 
they really paid nothing for their dinners, but only 
for the wonderful sulphur water which he had 
discovered. 

One day in the height of the season, when the 
crowd was great and the service scanty, the people 
in the dining-room were startled by heartrending 
cries of ‘Murder! Murder!” Steward and servants 
rushed to the victim, who in answer to their eage! 
inquiries informed them that he could get nothing 
to eat, and was dying of starvation. 

That young man was served well and promptly 
as long as he remained. 
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WIND AND THE SUN. 


“I blow,” said the wind. 

“IT bow,” said the tree. 

“I fly,” said the cloud. 
“I frown,” said the sea. 


THE 


“[ shine,” said the 





sun. 
“I bloom,” said the Pe ve en -%. 
tree. } 
“—[ float,” said the 
cloud. 
“IT smile,” said the ' 
sea. 
HAROLD IN THE 
HEAD-DITCH. 


One day Nellie and 
Mande and Lena and 
Harold and I went 
out into the orange 
grove to play hide- 
and-seek. 

And papa called to 
us and said, ‘You 
can't play there long, 
children, for the water 
will be on at two 
o'clock, and I am go- } 
ing to irrigate.”’ 

And I said, “‘What 
time is it now, papa ?”’ \ 

And he said, ‘It's 
ten minutes past one.”’ 

‘“Then,”’ said Har- 
old, “if it’s that time 
it will be a good while 
till two, won't it? It'll 
be an hour, won't it ?”’ 

Harold is younger 
than the rest of us, 
and he doesn’t know 
a great deal. 

But Nelliesaid right 
away, “‘Why no, Har- 
old, it won't be near \" 
an hour. It will only 
be fifty minutes.” 

Nellie is very quick 
in arithmetic. 

‘*Well, there is time 
for a good game, any- 
how,” said Lena. 

*‘Come, let’s begin.’’ 

We had lots of fun 
that day. Harold es- 
pecially enjoyed him- 
self, though he didn't 
know how to play 
very well. He would 
run behind an orange- 
tree, and then peep 
out just at the wrong 
time. Or he would 
be so pleased thinking 
he was out of sight 
where no one could 
find him, that he | 
would laugh right out. | 


a 


And then of course 

the one who was hunt- \ 

ing knew where he i 

was. ' 
But at last he found : 


a good hiding-place. ' 
And he kept quiet, j 
and no one knew 
where he was. We 

all hunted, but we 

couldn't find him. 


I will tell you where ' ————— 


he was. He was in 

the head-ditch. And 

I will tell you why he 

kept quiet. He had fallen asleep. Ours is a 

stone head-ditch. The bottom is hard and white, | 

and the sides are hard and white, and it’s just | 

about wide enough to lie down in. But none of | 

the rest of us had thought of its being a good | 

place to hide. 
We were still hunting for Harold when papa | 

came out and said, ‘*You will have to play some- 

where else now, children; I am going to turn on 

the water.” 

So he went and turned on the water; and pretty | 
soon we heard it coming. | 
There are little gates along the side of the head- 
ditch to let the water into the furrows. But the 
gates were shut, so the water was all in the ditch. 
We went up and watched it, flowing along like 

a little river. All at once Lena said: 
“Girls, what is that ahead there, right under 


Harold!”’ 


for as I. 
then tell me what you think. 


me out of the window. 
those cypress boughs? It can’t be—yes, it is— | dance on the window-sill, 
| over the edge, so down I fell into the middle of 








Then we all screamed out, and ran toward him. 





THE OUTDOOR GIRL. 


She wears her stout little boots, 
And a broad-brimmed hat wears she, 

A short, loose dress and a wrap that suits 
The weather, whatever it be. 


She knows where the humming birds nest, 
She knows where the ferns unfurl, 

And many a secret she’s guessed, 
This dear little outdoor girl. 
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POOR DOLLY. 


I wonder if there ever was a doll so badly cared 
Let me tell you about just one day, and 


The very first thing this morning Flossy lost 
She was teaching me to 
but she danced me 
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But the water was there before we were. It too?’’ said she. And that made him laugh. 
| struck his head first and then it went all over Mary EvizaBetu STONE. 
|him. And he woke, and started, and sputtered, ecu caneeiaia 
and splashed the water every way, and then he | 
threw his arms over the side of the head-ditch, AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
and rolled out into the soft dirt. | He came in all hot and excited, 
He wasn’t the least bit hurt. But he cried With a picture to show to me; 
because his clothes were dirty. Harold always He had taken it with his camera, 
likes to be neat. We felt very sorry for him, and ’T was his pony, which I must see. 
Lena and Nellie and Maude and I went with him And he said, “Don’t you think it’s lovely? 
to the house. ‘Billy’ never moved even a hair. 
Mamma didn’t scold at all. She just put her — ary “ om sergpespad 
“ C 10ugh all of him isn’t there. 
arms right round him, though he was so dirty. e % 
“I like to have the trees and the flowers irri- Bien dyermenge pacegnnpi xedbog poeutiy. 
: “TI let him eat out of a pail; 
gated, because it makes them grow,” she said. But then, the whole of him’s in it, 
“But I never thought of having my little boy | Except just the head and the tail!” 
irrigated."’ That made Harold smile a little. | MARY CHAHOON. 
— - a. 2 on er —a 
- active ‘ 






















Good-by to the holidays’ frolic and fun. 


The little folk murmur together, ‘‘Oh dear! 


The summer is gone till another long year. 


And we may be sure that the summer’s 


long rest 


Will give to our labors a pleasure and zest, } 
As back we come trooping, determined to do 


Our best to be faithful and earnest and true.’’ 





arose-bush. How the thorns did tear my pretty 
pink dress! And there I should have stayed till 
this minute if Bridget had not carried me in. 

After that, Flossy lost me in all sorts of queer 
places,—once in the cookie-jar, once in Rover's 
kennel, once behind the flour-barrel, and twice 
down the cellar-stairs. And each time Flossy's 
mamma or Bridget found me and brought me 
back to her. 

But now I am afraid they will not find me at 
all. She has dropped me behind the sofa, and 
here I have been lying three hours. To be sure, 
I have plenty of company. Flossy’s ball is here, 
and some of her checkers, and her big hat that 
she has been hunting for ever since last Monday. 
I suppose we shall have to lie here all together 
till next sweeping day. 

Did you ever see such a little girl as Flossy, 
and did you ever hear of such a poor, forlorn 
dolly as I? 


Now home to the city, for school has begun; 


I~ Vacation is over, and 4. 
5 ROS lessons have come, 


Grave history, grammar, and 


| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
ENIGMA 

My 3, 2,4 and | are always dear to children’s hearts; 
v 5, 6, 7, 8 9 from 
out the ashes glow 
ing starts; 

fy 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 
will show you plain 

The time when purple 
grapes are ripe and 
school begins again. 


2 
TRIANGLE. 


7 * 
9 * *+ * 
+ 


eee er ta 
“see eee eens 
—y 


eee eee ee 


cross 

1,a Roman numeral 

2, 12, to exist. 

3 to 13, course. 

4to 14, dry. 

5 to 15, to entrap. 

6 to 16, to particular 
ize 

7 to 17, a disease fatal 
to peach-trees. 

8 to 18, cuts with a 
knife. 

9 to 19, cloth of gold, 
or of silver. 

10 to 2, 
miserly. 

Il to 21, an instru 
ment for showing the 
phenomena of eclip 
Bes. 

7 Primals, 

2to ll, the nameofa 
battle fought on Sep 
tember 11, 1777 


Finals, 


somewhat 


1 to 21, the name of 
a musical composer 
who was born on Feb 
ruary 3, 1809. 


3. 
BEHEADINGS. 





Small travellers to 
Sleepy Land, 
Find me a_ pleasant 
resting-place ; 
Behead me, near the 

heart I lie, 
Close hid ‘neath satin, 
silk and lace. 


ANAGRAMS. 


Water . Crafi 


1. Yell, “Gas!” 
long, weary sum, 2. Beer, Sim. 
é : 3. Tim R., seer 
To puzzle and trouble and baffle the brain, 4. Al v. races 
od. . Sips. 
As over the pages we linger again. 6. Gis rhb. 
7. No horses.—C. 
a 8. C. T. Shay. 
“ 9. Ride so. 
| “But though we may grumble and try to look sad, 10. Is “pure go.” 
: : 5 ll. Sam, a cat ran 
We cannot help feeling a little bit glad 12. No case 
‘ . 13. F.S. Fisk. 
4 To gather around the big, wide-open door, 14. W.S. 8. Co 
15. R., see mast. 
i And welcome our schoolmates and teachers 16. All gone.—S. 
| 17. Chap’s wag.—N. 
| once more. 
5. 
“ RIDDLI 


On sunshiny days, I 
go with youtoand from 
school; sometimes I 
follow you, and some 
times I run ahead. Oc 
casionally I take a 
moonlight walk with 
i you. Perhaps youare 

afraid of me; some 
{ people are. But Iam 
very harmless, for I 
am asthinasair. Be 
sides, | am your most 
devoted slave, always 
doing your slightest 
bidding. Sometimes! 
look very much like 
you, and at other times 
there is scarcely any 
resemblance between 
us. 
6. 
HIDDEN ISLANDS. 


1. She bows icily to 
me when we meet. 
2. Do not talk like a street gamin or car. 
driver. 
3. The general telegraphed, “Send me succors, 
I can hold the town a little longer.” 
4. Who ever heard of a frisky elephant? 
5. The boatman in a trice landed the passengers 
safe. 
6. Have you ever met Major Canby? 
7. He owes a large sum at Randolph's grocery. 
8. The brides-maids were dressed in white. 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i. The last rose of summer. 

2.1. Peas-ant. 2. Stub-born. 3. Bit-tern. 4. Win- 
now. 5. Way-ward. 6. War-rant. 7. Seab-bard. 
8. Penn-ant. 9. Man-date. 10. Cut-lass. 

3. In, cap, a, city—incapacity. 

4. States. Patrie. Sheath. Tripe. 
Panther. Diana.—‘*The Stars and Stripes.’ 

5. Tis, dues, studies; his, tory, history; he, agog, 
pry, geography; I, cram, tithe, arithmetic. 

6. Rounds: 1. Idol. 2. LXIV. 3. Arar. 4. Cane 
5. Laud. 6. Evil. 7. Bath. 8 Yawl. 9% None 
Left Side: William Cullen Bryant. Right Side 
| Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Esther. 








TRAINING. 


figure of speech to talk of 


SPARTAN 


It is not a mere 
Spartan discipline. Obedience to elders, and a 
modest and reverent bearing, were impressed on 
the Spartan boys from their earliest years. The 
aim of their whole education was to harden the 
body and to secure the greatest possible bodily 
skill. In “Greek Life at Home” the author says 
that Spartan boys received only sufficient food for 
the barest needs. 

There was little question of developing the 
intellect, nor was this part of the public duty, but 
only a private matter. Those who wished to learn 
reading and writing doubtless found an opportunity 
of doing so, but not in institutes conducted by the 
state. A little arithmetic was added, as mental 
arithmetic especially was regarded as important on 
account of its practical utility. But this was all 
the literary culture which a young Spartan 
received. 

They studied music, for which the Doric race 
had always a natural ability and liking; and this 
instruction was compulsory. The boys learned to 
play the cithara and flute, and to sing songs or 
choruses of a serious moral nature. The inspectors 
were careful to see that nothing unsuitable was 
admitted here, and that traditional methods were 
adhered to in harmony and metre. 

Though the young Spartan maidens did not, like 
the boys, associate together in clubs, but remained 
with their families, yet the state took cognizance 
of them also, and especially prescribed for them 

gymnastic training, which was in essentials the 
same as that given to the boys. Of course they 
had their own special schools for this purpose, 
distinct from those of the boys, where they were 
instructed in running, jumping, wrestling, throwing 
the spear, as well as in several exercises in running 
and springing, which were partly of a military 
character, partly —_— to dancing. 

The system of physical exercises produced 
healthy ‘women, strongly built, with blooming 
complexions; and it also developed in them the 
courageous and determined spirit for which the 
Laconian women and mothers were distinguished. 


<~@- -—_—— 


HIS OWN WORDS. 


“Pathrick,” said Mrs. Murphy to her spouse, “it’s 
mesilf that orter had more av an eddication. Me 
best laundthry coostomer was sayin’ to me only 
yistherday that it was harrd wurrk she had makin’ 
out me writin’ on the bills Oi sind her.” “Shure, 
an’ mebbe it’s hersilf that nades more av an 
eddication, Norah darlin’,” said Mr. Murphy, ina 


| “| Te 
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soothing tone, as he gracefully reclined on two | 


wooden chairs in front of the open kitchen door. 


“Oi don’t belave you could write a wurrd but what 
Oi could rade it aisy enough. Jist thry me, an’ say 
if Oi sphake the thruth.” 


“What'll Oi wroite?’” inquired Mrs. Murphy, 
somewhat reassured by this generous confidence 
of her husband. 

“Wroite, ‘Pathrick is a harrd-wurrkin’ 
dictated Mr. Murphy, promptly. 

“ITere it is, thin,” said Mrs. Murphy, passing 
him a much blurred and blotted scrap of papera 
few moments later. ‘Rade it if yez can.” 

“Pathrick is a harrd- w urrkin” man,” read Mr. 
Murphy. “Now Oi aint sayin’ but what Oi’ve sane 
wroitin’ that was handsomer, Norah darlin’, but | 
whin you — 

But just at that point Mrs. Murphy, looking over 
his shoulder, discovered that he was holding the | 
scrap of paper upside down, and her pleasure was 
changed to wrath. 

“Pathrick M urphy,” she said, “it’s some soort av 
a thrick you’ve been playin’ on me! It’s only 
yersilf knows how yez made out what was on the 
paper, but it’s shure Oi am ’twas not by radin’, 
chate that yez are!” 

Mr. Murphy settled himself more comfortably on 
the two chairs, but forbore to explain his method 


man,’ ” 


of deciphering his wife’s hieroglyphics. 
<-@ 
PARSEE TEXTS. 


“The light of God is concealed under all that 
shines,” says the Avesta, Zoroaster’s sacred book ; 
and as perfect purity in body and mind is the one 
thing important to Zoroastrians, the pure elements, 


} 
| 





the air they breathe, the water they drink and the | 


earth they tread must be kept from every unclean 
influence. 

These priests of fire are simple and devout men; 
always patient, satisfied with a little bread, or 
whatever is offered them to eat, and trying to 

reserve purity and truth among their people. 

rom their youth up, Parsee children are instructed 
in truthfulness, industry, the cultivation of trees 
and the rearing of dogs. Here are some texts 
from the Avesta: 

“Lying and borrowing go hand in hand.” 

“Long sleep, O man, is not good; he who rises 
first will come into Paradise.” 

“He who plants trees, who gives water to the 
thirsty earth and takes it away when too abundant, 
he honors the earth; but to him who tills her not 
she says, ‘Thou wilt go to the doors of others and 
beg for bread; in idleness thou wilt ask for bread 
and get but little.’ 

“i rotect dogs for six months—children for seven 
years. 

ee 
HONESTY IN WAR. 

The French marshal, Turenne, was a great gen- 
eral, and his character bears examination for | 
nobility. He was a great man. Many incidents 
which are related of him show his modesty, gener- 
osity 
military ability. <A little story of one of his German 
campaigns illustrates his rare scrupulousness even 
in time of war. 


The authorities of Frankfort believed, from the 
movements of his army, that he intended passing 
through their territory. They sent a deputation to 
him which offered him a large sum of money if he 
would alter the direction of his march, and leave 
Frankfort unmolested. 

They were surprised in more ways than one by 
his answer. “Gentlemen,” he said, “my conscience 
will not permit me to accept your money, for | 
have never inte nded to lead my army through your 
town.’ 

——s a 


A YOUNG woman was lamenting because those 
who are possessed of great riches do not always 
have a generous and liberal heart. 

“What, child,” said her father, “would you give 
them that, too?” 





and honesty, as well as his courage and | 
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W TO BECOME A FINE PIANIST. Com | 
plete system. 


Address Durege, Box 135, New York. 





STAMPS ! oP%. Bi undia, Japan, ete. with 


PERFECT! 


THE RILEY BOOK REST. 


Indispensable to reader or student, 
KI 


| WANTED 


Post-paid, 75 cents. during vacation. 











7-inch steel shears, onecnntet 


paid. 


1.00. 
AH 


The 
2-blade jac 
| 2 age list free and * 


r pair, post- 
are made to cut and pond: an bdge. Our T5e. 






\y We sell everywhere. Catalogue free. 
- ROUSE HAZARD & 60. 8 GSt. Peoria, IIL 


raisins in /ess than ten minutes. Child 


Boys and Girls 
* in every town to 
sell the Everett Raisin Seeder 
Seeds a pound of 














tse 








knife, razor steel, and the shears sent for 
‘How to_Use a “azor. 
& GROSH, 80 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 


RIPPLES, 


Ladies and girls, 
pf ool want a 











SAVE *% YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
120 Cross Tubes where ee. in. of iron get 
fintensely hot, thus making O 
nace do the work of TWO. 
f proofs from —. oo * — “4 
Sour Radiator. the first_order from eac 
{ A filled atthe WHOLESALE price, 
f thus securing an agency, 


It has 


foot a ae power. 
Address FAY MFG. 


“iss TRICYGLE “ft 
ity 





CO.,£ ©. 1: 





E stove or fur- 
Send postal for 
uce 


Write at once. 


#6.00 and $10.00.FOR BOYS 
i ( O DAKS Send AND GIF for 
Catalogue. 


Develo n and Printin: 
EASTMAN KO 


IRLS. 


Outfit $1.50. be entered before N 
COMPANY, RocHESTER, N. Y. 





ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





SHEARS DULL? 


A Magic Scissors Sharpener 


Will put an edge on them 
in 5 seconds. 
Durable, Perfect. 
POST-PAID 25 CTS. 
Agents given exclusive territory, 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 64 Thorndike St., LOWELL, MASS. 






andsome, 





Pat'd Dec. 13, 1892. 


Cents 










BY 
MAIL 


25¢ 


The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
mace ony ay C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


hiaing wy 


REVERSIBLE W" V“ 


wall paper. 


4D 


Raphael, Angelo, amide Tasso 





~The “LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 


Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 

ey fit well, ood well, and wear well. 
Collars oe Five Pai irs of Cuff. uffs for Twenty-Five Cents. 


A is Name y= and Pair of b uffs 4 mail for Six 





Addre 
RS BLE COLLAR COMPANY 
York. 27 K 


77 Franklin st New 


if you want paper 
A box of Ten 


e and size. 30.92 W. 13th St., 
ilby St., Boston. NEW YORK, 


and our book “How 


SI. 0002s 


oath will be given for the BEST D. 


WALL PAPER 


Send 2c. for a detail information. Designs must 
ov. 15, 189%, Designs nut awarded 
prizes will be returned, or bought at private sale. 

No matter where you ‘live, don’t pay retail prices for 
We make a specialty of the mail order 
business and sell direct te consumers at 


SPECIAL FALL PRICES 


At these prices you can paper a small room for 50c. 
Send 10c for postage on samples of our new fall perer 
Paper and Economy in 
Decoration,” will be sent at once, showing how to get 850 
effect for 8 investment. 
next spring send 10c. postage, now 
and we willsend samples of these prize designs roe Lt, 
*%,. Explain what you want. 


ALFRED PEATS, dept. ic. 


f $100 


factory prices. 


s Good Paper Sec. and up. 
« Gold Paper 4c. and ug. 


fome 


Send to nearest addres: 


195-138 % So era St., 


AGO. 





A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 
Soa WHITENS AND 


) BEAUTIFIES 
saat Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
Hardens Gums, Perfumes Bregih 











The Sprague 
Correspondence 
School of Law 


was originated as a means of giving a 
legal education by mail to those who are 
deprived of the benefits of the Law Col- 
leges. It is incor- 
der the laws of 
and endorsed 
eminent mem- 
Bench and Bar. 
ed by well- 


yers, its text books are the 
best, its course of in- 
struction com plete. — 


Students can become enrolled at any time. 
Also thorough course in Business Law. 
Handsome Catalogues, with testimonials 
from practicing attorneys, /ree. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Law 


No. 91 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
BReeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin 

Send & cents for sample package. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 










Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 





Each tablet con- 


+3 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 





To Your Friends and 





pieces of late voeal and a 
music, ful! size music pa 
Woodward's Musical Monthy, 


Make 
Send Stamp for Terms and 


mple, containing five complete 


‘seo York. 





porated un- 

Michigan, 
by the most 
bers of the 
It is conduct- 
known law- 









poses. 














W; i, DoucLas 







You can save money by wearing the 


Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you azainst high prices and 
the middleman’ 8 profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 





Best Fences and Gates for all pur- 


Free catalogue giving partic- 
ulars and prices. 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 





| dyspepsia. 
| 


free books, 





“* Ships that Pass in the Night.”’ 





PRIMLEY’S | 


Californiafruit 


CHEWING GuM. 
THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, 
Take none but PRIM. 
Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit 

or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, and we 
will send you BEATRICE ITARRADEN’s famous “4 


Li YS. 





vrevents 





| 


Write for list of 1,700 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 








Write 








Greatest Novelty in Years! 

Made of finest French Kid Leathe: 
highly Nickeled Trimmings 

HARDEST THING ON EARTH 
TO OPEN AND CLOSE 

UNLESS YOU KNOW HOW, THEN 
SIMPLE ee ee 

tits trick pu ree. cated 04 

on 
2 om ayn — 


Doyle & Co..World Bldg, N.Y.City 


Mone: 
Equa moray rey the boots sold in all retail 
Sto: r 
We +. this boot ourselves, therefore w 
guarantee the style 
any one is not’ Bat 


A dollar saved ts a dollar earned. 
This ‘Ladies’ Solid Fre French Don- 
la Kid Dutton Boot delivered 


” 


Sons pools of Cash, 


the money or send another pair. 
O ‘oe ns Common Sense, 


: widths Cc, D 


; we 
dita ag FREE 
43 Federal Street, "posta 





Note, 


and wear, and if 
sfied we will refund 


E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
d half 6 Sizes. Es your 


for $1. at 


wal Mt wee. 


we ert 





SHOE w2z5 
NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF, ° 


94.5350 FINECALF& KANGAROO, 
$3.58 arpoine.2 SOLES. 
oO 
$ Oe SIRA TNGMENS 
$2. $1.75 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES, 








LAPIES- 
$332) e. EST DONGOL, 
. onal FOR CATALOGUE * 
' W-L*DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 





W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 


We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 


the value given than any other make. Take no sub 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 





Sear Ana LA DI ES, 


wa — 
| COMPANY | 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked and unsuited 
ig off Tee ta wil 


a your heath, when 
PREM 


Cc ocies 
Chenille 
erie 
to © 
getting” 


For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 





*Ghusie Boxes, Cook Books, 
Table Covers, Invernesses, Cups 
Knives and Forks 


orders 

| Baking cowdes i Spices. 
Discounts, 
for $2.00. Chars 
States for Teas, 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 


HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets? 


yple-cloth? We lreplen- 
drink poor teas ray coffees and 
ou can get the best at cargo | 
S for ail. Dinner, Tea and | 
Senaeat and Hanging Lamps, Watches, 
Watch Clocks, 
7 ed ee 
ioblets, given 
gents. GO OOD OMES 
for our aie cy Teas, 
Work for all.” 
bs. fine teas by mail or express 
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3V0,000 
are 7 
hadies,.oy, using | 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 
Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the 
hairalmostinstantly without heat 
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short. Small, compact and easily 
carried in the pocket, ready for 
use at any time or place. Com- 
plete set of six pins sent prepaid | 
for lie. Six sets for 75c. Sample 
pin and agent’s terms, 4c, stamps. 
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bars and a book of 31 pieces, 
with picks and key. 
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GIRL. 


It is well known that the Chinese of a certain 
class, in their own country, bandage the feet of 
their little girls in such a way as to prevent the 
feet from growing, and positively to deform them; 
and sometimes, in American cities, Chinese women 
are seen hobbling about whose feet have been 
deformed in this manner. But it is not known to 
many, probably, that this cruel process is actually 
going on in the United States. A case of the kind 


AN AMERICAN CHINESE 


which was lately interfered with in San Francisco | 


is an apt illustration of the barbarities which are | 


being introduced into our country by some of our 
foreign populations. 

Chung Say is a Chinaman who lives on Clay | 
Street, San Francisco. e has a little girl eight 
years old. Her mother is dead, but she has a 
godmother. The little girl has — lived in 
the United States, and her mother, while she lived, 








_ THE YO! 


| goodness.— Revs. Cudworth and Bartholomew. 25c.[ Adv. 





Din ee nina Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and 
Brass Band aitisinincis. "Sind samp ior 
CHRISTY KNIFE PREMIUM. 
Send for our special Premium Offer to be awarded 


the agent selling the most knives between now 
and Christmas. Address, 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


Seely’s Transparent 


GLYCERINE SOAP 


| Extolled Dr. “Berry’s Canker Cure’’ for its 
| 
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leaves a delightful fragrance and a feeling of 
purity and refreshment. It's a triumph in 


did not bind up the baby’s feet, but let them grow, | modernchemistry. Unequaled for bathing babies. 


as American girls’ feet do. But the mother had 
herself the tiniest of artificially dwarfed feet. She | 
could not walk across rough street pavements, but 
had to be carried. 

When the mother died, Chung Say looked pen- | 
sively at her shoes, which he kept, and which were 
no larger than those of an American baby a year 
old, and were pointed at the toe like a toothpick. 
Then he looked at his little girl’s feet, which were 
already normally large and rapidly growing larger. | 
If he ever went back with her to China, as he | 
intended to do, she could never be a gentlewoman, | 
or make a good marriage, however much money | 
her father might have made in America, but wouli | 
always be of the rank of a slave. | 

Chung Say consulted the child’s godmother, | 
and she called in another Chinawoman with little 
feet. They agreed that the little girl’s feet could 
be reduced in size by skilful bandaging, and of 
course prevented from growing any more. 

So her feet were bandaged in such a way as to 
draw the toes inward and to bend the instep. She 
was made to sit or lie on a lounge all the time; and 
there she was passing her time when a paid 
Chinese agent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children heard of the case, and reported 
it to the officers of that society. 

Thereupon two agents of the society, with a 
Chinese interpreter, at once visited Chung Say’s 
house. They found the little girl on the lounge, 
with her feet bandaged. The father declared that 
she suffered no pain, and the child did not seem to 
doso. Both father and daughter were taken to the 
Receiving Hospital; but the physician in charge 
declined to receive the girl, as she was apparently 
suffering no pain. 

It was evident, however, that her toes would 
eventually disappear if the bandaging continued, 
and the instep would be bent almost double. 

Chung Say was allowed to take his little girl, 
with unbandaged feet, back to his home; but he 
was warned that, if he bandaged the feet again, 
the child would be taken away from him and sent 
to the mission where Chinese children are cared 
for and educated. 

The little girl, it is evident, must grow up with 
feet of the natural size. Chung Say considers it a 
great hardship, since, he says, it condemns his 
child to slavery after she returns to China. 


a 
THE CIRCUMFERENCE OF A CIRCLE. 
One of the most fascinating studies of the old 
mathematicians was what is known as the value of 
“pi”’—pi, the Greek letter, expressing the relation 
of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. 
If the value of pi could be found exactly, the old 
vroblem of “squaring the circle” might be solved. 


hat is, the side of a square having precisely the 
area of a given circle might be found. 


approximately as 3.14159, can never be ascertained | 
exactly. | 


If your druggist hasn’t it send 25c. for full size 
eake, 3 for 50c. 6 for $1, Address Dept. B. 
SZELY, The American Perfumer, Detroit, Mich- 





* More than a Million Ladies have become constant users.” 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all 
the healing, 
cooling, soft- 
ening quali- 
ties which 










use of pure 
Buttermilk. 


A Superior Svap sold at the pop 
ular price. It excels any 25-cent 
Soap on the market. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


size cake for trial. 


185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Special Offerings in 


' Boys’ Clothing. 


We want to Convince the boys as well as mothers 
who read THE YOUTH’S COMPANION that we are the 
Cheape 


and we make the Following Grand Offers 


But the | 


value of pi, which is given in the arithmetics | No. 1.-$] 98 No. 2.-$2 5() No. 3.-$3 59 
rc 
—_— 


The calculation has been carried to five hundred 
decimal places without coming to any series of 
repeating decimals. Mathematicians have now, 
by means of their modern methods of analysis, 
demonstrated that the calculation might be extended 
forever without coming to an exact result. 

It is not generally known that there are two 
numbers of three digits each whose ratio comes 
surprisingly near that of the diameter and circum- 
ference of the circle. They are 113 and 355. They 
are to each other as one to 3.1415929+-, whereas the 
value of pi is 3.14159264+. The difference is so 
sinall that it would amount to only fifty-seven miles 
in the orbit of the earth. Or, measured by the 
time it would take the earth to traverse the dis- 
tance, it is an error of only three seconds in a year. 


—- =o 
EFFECTIVE SPUR. 


In the early days of the California Legislature 
there was a member from Mariposa of whom it 


was said, “Just get him mad and he’ll make a good | 


speech, but not unless you do.” On one occasion 
he rose to express his mind in regard to a certain 
subject, but the only words which came to his lips 
were, “Mr. Speaker —” When he had repeated 
them three times, several voices suggested scorn- 
fully, “Git out!” 


This was all that the member from Mariposa 
needed. His eyes flashed and his cheek reddened 
as he thundered, “The gentleman may ery ‘Git 
out! but the member from Mariposa will not git 
out. My speech is already begun. Is life so dear 
or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price 
of silence in thisassembly? No siree! I know not 
what course others may take, but as for me, I'll 
finish my speech or I’ll know the reason why !” 

And after bestowing a comprehensive glance 
upon his audience the member from Mariposa once 
more said “Mr. Speaker,” and then proceeded to 
make a really able and effective speech, which 
was loudly applauded at its close. 


-o- ~~ 


GAINING A VOCABULARY. 

“If you don’t know what a word means, make a 
guess at it.” That is the rule followed by some 
foolish people, often with laughable results. 

_An exchange says that a new guest arrived at a 
New Hampshire farmhouse, where a Boston gentle 
man happened to be holding forth on the —_ 
The new-comer was much impressed by the 
speaker’s fluency. 

declare,” he remarked to the landlord, “that 
man has an extensive vocabulary, hasn’t he?” 

1 he landlord was mightily pleased. 

“That’s so,” he said. “That’s what mountain air 
Willdo fora man. He aint been boardin’ with me 
but two weeks, and I know he must have let his 
waistband out much as four times.” 





No. 1 consists of our Special Combination Out- 
fit, Double-Breasted Coat, 2 Pairs Pants and Harvard 
Cap, with peak and double band, of Union Cheviot. 
Blue, Black and Brown. Ages 4 to 14 years. 
| Price, $3.00. 
Our Special Price, for Entire Outfit, $1.98 
No. 2. Our New Combination Outfit, Double- 
Breasted Coat, 2 Pairs Pants and Double-Band Polo Cap 
all made of heavy wool Cassimere, in Blue, Brown and 
Black, and heavy Cheviot or Flannellette Shirt Waist, 
sizes 4to 14 years. Regular Price, $4.00. 
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Our Special Price, $3.59 
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You 
Have 
Seen 


— Pozzoni’s 
) Powder 


advertised for many 
years, but have you 
ever tried it?—tf not, 
-you do not know 
whatan IdeatCom- 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sunburn, wind-tan, lessens _per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 





A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Women and 
Children 


This is to Cer- 
tify that there is 
only one hose 


~ 
WARREN 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 


with Rounded Rib on 
Holding Edges, 


stamped on end of fast- 
ener. All others are im- 


cutting the stocking. 
Made by George Frost& 
Co., Boston. 

For Sale Fv 





‘Hay-Fever Exiles 


SEND FOR OUR TREATMENT. 


Go Home! 


ATTEND TO YOUR BUSINESS 
IN COMFORT, 

AND START ON THE ROAD 
TOWARDS A PERFECT 


Constitutional Cure. 


Particulars and Eighteen Hundred references 
promptly on application to 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Never Mind 


What you have tried in the form 
of ointments, suppositories or 
liquid applications. If you suf 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 
ete., you should not put off 


another day a trial of our 


DRY HEATED 
Vapor Cure. 


It’s as different from all other 
methods as earth and air, and the treatment is a 
positive pleasure in comparison with any other. 
Sent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what forme: 
| sufferers think of it, write for our circular free. 


| KOMCHAGIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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: The Only Half-Hose 3 
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: THAT FIT WELL, LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL. 
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; HINE-THE WORLD AROUND a oo 
| THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 

In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 
§ THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for, 
Can after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. ° 
q a For Sale by all Grocers. . 
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| KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 


ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more,with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing ul truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and itis perfeetly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sule by all druggists in 50-cent and #1.00 bottles. 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute i 
offered, 
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Pet. 


Drop Frame; 
Parallel Bearings 
Reach, 18 to 24 inches; 


For Girls. 


20-inch Wheels; Cushion Tires: 
W.W.W. Adjustable Saddle ; 


Weight, 25 pounds 





Junior. $25.00. 


Double Diamond Frame ; 24-inch Wheels ; Gear 


43 inches; Reach 24 to30inches; Adjustable Han- 
dle-Bar and Saddle Rubber Pedals; Cushion 
Tires; Combination Cork and Rubber Handles; 
Weight, 34 pounds 


These Wheels are 
Reliable, and 
Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
New Vork,. 


Strong, Durable and 


are leaders in their class. 


Chicago. 





Yo can easily have thebest if 
£= you only insist upon it. 
They are made for cooking and 


heating,in every conceivable slyle 
and sietor any kindof fuel and 
with prices from +10 to * 70. 
The genuine all bear this trade. 
mark and are sold with a wriffen 
guarantee. First-classmerchants 
everywhere handle them. 
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| his case in my mind. 





increased in size, and a few small, round pebbles 


had been added to it. 

Thinking that my nocturnal trader had much the 
better of the bargain, I removed the corn. The 
next day, while working about the barn, I caught 
sight of a rat sitting contentedly on a log and 
watching me with his great, round, lustrous eyes, 
as if he would ask, ‘How many cones or pebbles 
for an ear of corn?” 

I stood looking at him for a few moments, trying 
The sentence was death, and 


| I picked up a stick ready to inflict the penalty; but 


The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publisher 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
secriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. ° 

| 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Caution against paying money to strangers 
tenews 
1 





# renew cabecriptions. als of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











USELESS DRUGGING. 


It is fortunate that most people are in the enjoy- 
ment of some natural ability to withstand disease, 
since they are thus freed from much useless | 
experimenting with drugs. 

Even when one is suffering from a rather serious 
disorder, it will generally be found that attention 
to the natural laws of health is a more rational | 
mode of treatment than dosing. 

Aside from the uselessness of endeavoring to | 
find something for every ailment, however slight, | 
the practice sets up in the patient an appetite, as it | 
were, for various concoctions, and predisposes him 
to the habit of being on the watch for cure-alls. 

Not that we should omit treatment of serious | 
illness, or cease our efforts to provide what are | 
recognized as specifics for them. Prompt recogni- | 
tion of the urgency of a case and careful attention 
to the prescribed treatment have doubtless saved 
many lives. | 

But to confound a case which is really deserving 
of sympathy and careful treatment with one whose 
only claim to attention is that the patient is | 
“miserable,” is highly inexcusable. To give medi- | 
cine to such a person may almost be called a crime, 
since, as we have said, drugs are useless and 
positively harmful when they are not directed | 
against a specific disorder in an intelligent manner. 

A person who has long been a sufferer, or who 
has shown signs of being “spleeny,” should be 
encouraged to do without drugs as far as possible. 
He should be led to look upon medicines as in the 
main simply mixtures of poison, the use of which 
is to be avoided except under the most urgent 
circumstances. 

In this way the moral strength of the patient is | 
reinforced, and he is enabled to get away from his 
own troubles, and out of himself, into a more 
wholesome and unselfish sphere. 

But what is of far more importance, and more in | 
line with the point which is aimed at in this paper, 
is that a large proportion of the troubles which | 
so weighed down the body of the sufferer will 
be found to have taken flight. 


—_-e——_ 


AN ODD LITTLE TRADER. 


Naturalists have given the name Neotome cinerea 
to the queer little animal about which I am to 
speak, but here in Nebraska it is called the mountain 
rat, or trade rat. In general appearance it resembles 
the common Norway rat, but is smaller and of a 
lighter color, being almost white on the under 
parts. Its tail is short and covered with fine hair; 
its eyes are large and mild, resembling those of the 





rabbit. 
| 


This cunning little fellow has his home in the 
timber, usually in a hollow elm or pine tree, from 
which he makes frequent forays upon the nearest 
farm in quest of provisions, such as grain, vegeta- 
bles, and so on. 


without giving something in return. 
he is known as the trade rat. 

I had often heard of this eccentric trait of his, 
but did not for some time give the story full 
credence. We were then living near a tract of 
timber, and for convenience had some corn piled 
in a corner of the stable. 

One morning, on going into the stable, I noticed 
an ear of corn lying apart from the pile, with about 
one-fourth of the grains missing, while close by, in 
a neat little heap, were several freshly-cut willow 
twigs and a few pine cones. I carefully examined 
the different articles which I had acquired by this 
one-sided transaction, and left them just as they 
were. 

The next morning I found that I had lost some 
more corn, while the pile of twigs and cones had 


| the danger to ourselves. 


This is why | 


just then that infallible judge, conscience, annulled 
the verdict, and the little culprit went free. For 
aught I know, he is still trading pine cones and 
pebbles for grains of corn. T. S. ALLISON. 


BADLY FRIGHTENED. 


Dwellers in the tropics must constantly guard 
against the many poisonous insects and reptiles 
which lurk in crevices and damp corners. The 
centipede, for example, is unpleasantly social in 
habits, while its dread neighbor, the tarantula, 
whose bite means paralysis or death, frequents old 
houses as well as stables and courtyards. 


We had a fright the other day, writes a lady 
from the West Indies, which has made us very 
particular about searching our sleeping-rooms. It 
all arose from the ramblings of a small centipede, 
who would not stay at home, but wandered across 
mamma’s face in the night, and stung her badly 
when she tried to brush him off. 

Her face was so swollen and painful the next 
day that I suppose we were all a bit nervous about 
1 know that when I went 
to take my siesta at noon I looked about my room 
carefully, but seeing nothing, wrapped a shawl 
about me and fell asleep. 

Waking, I opened my eyes lazily, taking in the 
objects about me one by one. Suddenly my blood 
ran cold. On my pillow, scarcely a foot away, was 
a cluster of dark, hairy little legs, betokening the 
presence of the tarantula! 


With one bound | was in the middle of the floor, 


seized the baby from his crib, and threw open the 
door, calling wildly down the corridor, “Help! 
Quick, a cacata!” 

Sleepy faces appeared at all the doors, but sleep 
gave place to horror, and we armed ourselves 
hastily for the combat. 

Tarantulas are very vicious when attacked, and 
have been known to jump six feet; so we proceeded 
cautiously, Segunda, the cook, going first with an 
axe. We looked through the room, but found no 
trace of the tarantula. Then we searched more 
carefully, and finally made an exhaustive exami- 
nation of the minutest crannies, but still nothing. 

At last the genius of the party pune that I 
lie down as before; and she proved her theory— 
that the knotted fringe of my shawl was the bug- 
bear that had turned us all pale with fright! 


AN OLD LADY’S BOAST. 


Those who have charge of charitabie institutions 
for the aged poor will tell you tnat no topic is more 


| pleasing to some poor old women than the discussion 


of their “better days,” when they were tne fortu- 
nate possessors of “everything heart could wish 
for,” as they are apt to express it. 

One old lady never tires of describing the finery 
she had when she was a bride; another boasts of 
having once owned a “gold-band chany tea-set” 
and six “solid silver teaspoons;” while a third 
dwells at great length on the elegance of a flowered 


silk gown and a satin parasol with fringe fifteen | 


inches long that she once owned. 

One poor old woman never says anything until 
the others are done boasting Then she calmly 
remarks: 

“Well, I never had no chany tea things, nor no 
silk gowns nor embroidered petticoats, nor open- 
work stockings, nor gold ear-drops, nor nothin’ of 
that sort; but I have had four husbands, an’ I’é 
like to know if any of you can beat that !” 


UNDESIRABLE ROOM. 

At first sight it would seem that it must be an 
unreasonable man who would find fault with a 
house because it had one more room than was 
called for by the advertisement; but first sight is 
not always the best sight. 

A real estate agent sent a customer to look at a 


five-room house, that being just the size he pro- 
fessed to want. The house proved to be sadly out 


| of repair, and the prospective tenant went back to 


the agent’s office. 

“T didn’t want a six-room house,” he said. 

“That isn’t a six-room house,” answered the 
agent. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“But I say it is not,” and the agent began count- 
ing. ‘There’s the kitchen, dining-room, reception- 
room and two bedrooms. That’s five, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but there’s the room for improvement, and 
that’s bigger than any two of the others,” said the 
— customer. “Can’t you show me something 
| else?’ 


MISPLACED EMPHASIS. 


A gentleman who spent a summer in a small 
village in Maine tells how a kind-hearted woman, 
without the slightest idea of making him ridiculous, 
gave his friends and fellow-boarders a chance for 
a hearty laugh at his expense. 


We had haddock for supper one night, and 
happening to be peculiarly hungry, I ate heartily 
of it, but unfortunately swallowed a bone. One of 
the young women of the family endeavored to 
comfort me by saying that no harm would ever 
come from a fish-bone, as it would dissolve of 
itself. 

Mrs. H. had been observing me anxiously, and 
now spoke. 
| “Don’t be too sure about that,” she said; “I think 
| you ought to take something right away, Mr. S., for 
| ~ lost a hog once by his getting a fish-bone in his 
| throat. 


But unlike some animals of a | 
higher order, he is strictly honest and takes nothing | 


NOTHING BUT A HUMP. 
It is pleasant to see that the funny men of the 
newspapers have undertaken to reform the riding 
habits of bicyclers. Success to them. 


A rider who’ seemed to be trying in all literalness 
| to put his shoulder to the wheel rode up to a 
} wayside watering-trough, according to the Chicago 
| Tribune, steadied himself by resting one foot upon 
} ~ and called to the farmer on the other side of the 

ence; 

“Can you tell me how far it is to the next town?” 
| “Not fill I know which way you are travelling,” 
| answered the farmer. “Raise your head a minute 
| so I can see which end it’s fastened on to. I’m a 
| little near-sighted.” 


| A COLORED brother, alone in a gathering of | 
“Brethren,” | 


| white men, was called upon to speak. 
he began, “I feel like a huckleberry in a bow! of 


milk.” — Harper's Magazine. 
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| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
| 

— -—_e—-——_—. 
“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
boc. and $1. [ Adv. 





| Balsam.—Dr. 8S. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


Dr. Edwin S. Johnston, one of Philadelphia's special- 
ists, has probably made more remarkable cures than 
any other living practitioner. Send for 54-page pam- 

hlet, to Phila. Institute, 1083 Spring Garden Street, 

hiladelphia, Pa. “ 
EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 











War between China and Japan 
makes stamps from these countries especially interest- 


Chefoo, Kewkiang, Shanghai, Hong 


China, Japan, 
kow for 50 cents. Catalogue value $1.25. 


Kong and Han 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COPIPANY, Ltd., 
64-pp. Price-List Free. 


18 East 23d St., New York, N. Y. 


FINE SUIT $ 


Extra Pants 3 64 
and Cap for * 

This outfit is well-made of 
good wool Cassimere; fall 
and winter weights ; dark colors, 





ble seats, double knees and 
patent waistband making 
them extra durable. 4 to 14 years. 
All for $3.64, or post-paid. As 
usual, money refunded if desired. 


Shaughnessy Bros.,"% Ave, and 130th 


St., New York. 


Eggs Without Shells 


You are sure of having a guvod egg, boiled just as you 
like it, free from shells, by using the 


PREMIER EGG CUP. 
| Made of fine china—will not craze. The egy is broken, 
boiled and served in the same cup. If your crockery 
dealer hasn’t them, write us. “Egg” booklet free. 
Premier Egg Cup Co., Box E, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“SUITSTURS 


Never before have 
we shown such a 
- catalogue 
of Ladies’ Jackets, , 























Se Capes, Furs & 
Sa) Tailor - Made 
Suits as we 
do this Sea- 


son. Have you 
seen it? 

We cut and 
make every garment to order, thus 
insuring perfection in fit and finish. 

je are manufacturers, and by sell- 
ing direct to you can save you from 

5 to $20 on every garment. All 
orders are filled promptly, and_we 
a pay all express charges. Our Fall 
| and Winter catalogue illustrates 
| Ladies’ Jackets from $5 up, Capes from $5 up, 
| Plush Jackets, Plush Capes, Ulsters, Fur 


pes, Tailor-lade Suits, etc. 

We will be pleased to send you our catalogue together 
with our perfect-fitting measurement diagram, a 48-inch 
| tape measure, and more than FORTY SAMPLES of 
| the cloths, plushes and furs from which we make our 
| garments on receipt of four cents’ postage. You may 
| select any garment and we will make it to order for 
| —_ from oy of our materials. Our garments fit per- 
| tectly, and always give the wearer a stylish and refined 

agpearance. We also sell cloakings, plushes and fur 
| @ gings by the yard. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
| 152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 


ing at the present time. 40 different stamps from Corea, | 


absolutely fast. Pants have dou- | 
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The Surprising Effect 
of Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream in 
softening the Skin and rendering the Com- 
plexion clear and beautiful has long been 


known the world over. 
® 9 
Hind’s ;xp Almond 


Honey — Cream. 


UNSURPASSED AS A TOILET REQUISITE. 


Rough, Hard, 
Irritated Skin, 





f i : 
| Best for. } Chafing, Itching, 
Chapped Hands, Scaly Eruptions, 

Seas and Lips. | Eczema, etc. 


Recommended by the Ladies everywhere. 


A Sample Bottle 


with Book descriptive and testimo- 
niais mailed for 6c. (to cover cost). 


A TRIAL SIZE 


sent post-paid for 30 cents. 


Price 50c. at Druggists. 


Sent post-paid GO cts. per Bottle. 


A. S. HINDS, 
75 Pine St., Portland, Maine. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 49. 


Woman Suffrage 


Is claiming the attention of the country 
as never before. ‘ Will it be a good 
thing for woman and for the public at 
large?” is the question. 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


a leading exponent of Natural Premium 
Life Insurance, is certainly a blessing 
to both. 
Cost 60 per cent. usual rates. 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts Benefit Life 
Association has no superior. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 
Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


Best for. 

















No Milk 


every year can be 





entirely avoided. 
traced directly to 








A Healthy, Happy, Hearty 


NESTLE’S FOOD BABY. 


to be added to Nestlé’s Food. 
want every mother to know. 


That is a fact which we 
The danger of cow’s milk is 
The loss of thousands of infant lives 
the use of cow’s milk. Nestlé’s Food 


furnishes complete nourishment and is safe. 

A can containing enough Food for a day’s meals and our book, ‘‘ THE 
BabBy,’’ sent free on application. 
' THOS. LEEMING & CO., 70 Warren St., NEW YORK, N. Y., Sole Agents for the U. 8. 
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A BLAND POLITICIAN. 


Heredity is the name given to the biological | 
law by which living beings tend to repeat them- | 
selves in their descendants. But observers know | 
that there are notable exceptions to this law. 
There are children who do not resemble their 
parents, either in physical or in moral qualities. 

President Van Buren was the son of a plain, 
uneducated, good-natured Dutchman and his 
vrow, who kept a tavern in Kinderhook, which | 
was much frequented by travellers between New | 
York and Albany. They were commonplace | 
folk, whose horizon of life did not extend beyond | 
their tavern. 

But their son Martin became an able lawyer, 
a finished gentleman, a leader of men, and the 
most astute politician of his day,—feared by | 
his opponents and obeyed by his own party. | 

His ascendancy was shown by the fact that | 
during his political career of forty-five years he 
was state senator, attorney-general and governor 
of New York, United States senator, secretary 
of state, minister to England, vice-president and 
president of the United States. 

Mr. Van Buren was a master of deportment. 
He studied to please, and was careful to treat 
political opponents as those who might one day 
become his political friends. No criticism of his 
own or his party’s political deeds ruffled his bland | 
manners. When, as vice-president, he presided | 
over the senate, he was obliged to listen “4 
denunciations of his friend, President Jackson, 
and to sit in silence while Clay, Calhoun and | 
other opponents poured upon him, as “the power | 
behind the throne,”’ sarcasin and invective. 

Yet he presided with the urbanity of a society | 
man arbitrating between ladies on a question | 
of etiquette. Even his most bitter senatorial | 
assailants were forced to admit that his rulings 
were announced with ‘the cold neutrality of an | 
impartial judge.”’ 

In his private intercourse he tried to establish 
a personal friendship with every one he met. 
Henry Clay was his most dreaded political foe, | 
yet the two gentlemen were personal friends, and | 
Mrs. Clay pronounced Mr. Van Buren the most 
tinished gentleman of her acquaintance. 

When Mr. Van Buren became a member of 
the United States Senate, a distinguished citizen 
of New York, who knew him intimately, said: 

“Within ten weeks Van Buren will become 
perfectly acquainted with the views and feelings | 
of every senator. and no man of them will know 
his.”” 

Mr. Van Buren’s bland manners, the cordial 
tone of his voice, his pleasant smile, and his 
courteous deference to the gentleman with whom | 








he happened to be talking, never contradicting 


or criticising, gave him an extraordinary social 
power. 

But there was one little dead fly in his fragrant 
ointment, — everything seemed to he studied. 
When he retired from the senate and his house- 
hold effects were sold, it was discovered that the 
carpet in front of the large mirror in his study 
was the most worn. His enemies said that before 
that looking-glass he rehearsed not only his 
speeches, but the deportment for the day. 

There was another more serious flaw in the 
astute politician’s character. By profession and 
party associations a radical Democrat, he was in 
heart and brain a believer in Cxsar’s theory—the 
people are to be managed, not trusted, and led 
by some great man, whom they have been per- 
suaded to elect as leader, to do that which will be 
for their good. 

In the democracy in which Abraham Lincoln 
believed, “‘Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,’’ he had little faith. 
In this he was not singular, for Emerson's saying 
is as true to-day as when first uttered fifty years 
ago, ‘‘The child is the only true democrat.” 

Van Buren'’s contemporaries gave him nick- 
names which set forth his characteristics: ‘‘The 
sweet little fellow,’’ ‘‘The little magician,” ‘The 
political Grimalkin,”’ and ‘*The Northern man 
with Southern principles.” 

Mr. Calhoun named him ‘the weasel,”’ but he 
himself showed his usual deference and modesty 
by saying, ‘I am a follower in the footsteps of 
my illustrious predecessor.”’ General Jackson 
believed the compliment sincere, and gave him 
his support. 


* 
> 


TURNER’S MAGNANIMITY. 


One of the favorite traditions of the British 
Royal Academy concerns Turner, whose huge, 
brilliant canvasses cover several of the walls of 
the National Gallery. 

On a varnishing day, preceding an exhibition, 
Turner—then at the height of his renown—per- 
ceived a meritorious picture by an obscure artist 
named Byrd, standing in acorner. He commended 
it warmly to the members of the committee, who 
acknowledged its merit, but replied that it had 
been rejected simply because there was no space 
for it on the wall. The next morning Turner’s 
picture had vanished and Byrd’s held its place. 

Just before the first exhibition of his great 





3. I went 


picture of Cologne it was found that the committee 
had hung it between two portraits by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. The sky in ‘‘Cologne’’ was a mass of 
fiery red color which killed the delicate pinks and 
flesh tints in the portraits. 

Lawrence raged and protested in despair, but 
the committee were inexorable in their decision 
that no change should be made. The next 
morning before the public were admitted a friend 
of Turner’s hurried to the gallery to take a last 
look at the great picture before it dazzled the 
town. To his, r he found the sky turned 
into black. Turner stood near by, pot and brush 
in hand, smiling. 

“Tt is only lampblack,”’ he said; 
off after the exhibition.” 

‘“‘But you have ruined the reputation of your 
picture!’ exclaimed his friend. 

“Yes, but poor Lawrence is so happy!’’ he 
| replied. 

This is a story with a sharp moral for jealous 
| artists and squabbling musicians who belittle 
ce other to the public. 

And not to those only, for which of us cares 
 coniadin for our art, our profession, or even our 
| church to rejoice in the good work of a comrade 
as heartily as if it were our own? 


‘sit will wash 


~~ 
> 





THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. | CH | NA 


What makes one boy a minister, and another a 
lawyer, and another a doctor, and another a | 
merchant, and another something else ? 

During the last three vears, the writer has 
asked more than five hundred young men to tell 
him some of the reasons that led them to be what | 
| they are. A few of these answers may prove | 
| interesting to the readers of The Companion. 

1. I am a minister because my father and 
reed wanted me to be one. 

. I entered the law because I had a good 
chance to study in the office of a famous judge. 
into business because my father 
ee: to continue the firm. 


. I took up medicine because I didn’t know | 


Fe what else to do. 
I like it. 

5. I teach because I can make a living by it. 
But I dislike the profession and am going to get 
| out of it as soon as I can. 
| 6. I went into the real estate business to make 
money. 

7. 1 ama musician, I suppose, by birth. I love 
music and follow my profession because I care 
for nothing else. 

8. I chose newspaper work on account of what 
I think is a natural taste for it. It is work I 
enjoy. 
| 9. Lam a carpenter because I happen to be one; 
| that is all the reason I can give for it. 

10. I’m driving a horse-car because I couldn’t 
make a living on a farm. 

11. I’ve tried almost every kind of work. Have 
been a brakeman on a railroad, and a stoker on 
| an ocean steamer, and now I’m trying my hand 
at the grocery business. I like this last job 
| better than anything else. 
| 12. I have worked on a railroad ever since | 
|was twelve years old. Never expect to do 
anything else. I don't know any other way to 
| earn a living. 

13. I am an artist nan choice. I feel satistied 
with my profession, though I am poor. 

14. I became a photogra 
who was in the business, made me a good offer to 
go in with him. 

15. I’ve been a bookkeeper for fourteen years, 
but I don't know that I can give any reason why 
I became one. 

16. I entered the navy of the United States 
through a romantic feeling inspired in me by 
reading certain novels which treated of life at sea. 
I like it well enough now that I have risen in the 
service. 


Now that I am practising, 


That is a more honest answer than some men will 
give you. 

18. I’m a farmer because I was brought up to 
it, I suppose. I never gave the subject much 
thought. 

19. I’m a machinist because I like the work. 

20e I keep a hotel because I don’t know what 
else to do. 

Many of the answers were simply repetitions of 
one another. Very few of them revealed any 
special intention on the part of the speaker to 
enter the profession or business that would best 
develop his own character. The motive which 
appeared most powerful was the desire to make 
money. Fully one-third of the answers given 
showed simply an absence of any decisive choice 
of one thing over another, and simply stated that 
the person had taken up certain work by chance, 
or as it happened, or without any particular 
reason. 

It seems as if the choice of a profession should 
depend on the answers to a few plain questions, 
which may be stated briefly as follows : 

1. What can I do best? 

2. What do I like to do best? 

3. What profession or business 
develop my individual character ? 

4. Where can I be of the most use? 

Money-making out of the question, what right 
has any young man to choose the work of his life 
without asking himself these four questions ? 

CuarRies M. SHELDON. 
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17. I entered political life for the purpose of | 
gaining power and popularity with the people. | 





pher because my uncle, | 
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iature copies and return your picture 
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“Taste for the Asking” 


Send address and two- 
cent stamp for sample of 


Oxford 
and 


Chocolates. 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, 
; Cambridgeport, Mass. 


GREAT Gives You 


cles, Lace Curtains, Watches, 
reants Rae kets, Ladies’ Boots, Photo- 
graphic Cameras, Dinner, Tea and 
in et Sets, Violins, Banjos, Guitars, 
brary Lamps, and a hundred other 
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Largest and Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 
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= in cash or premiums. Send for THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com 
our illustrated Catalogue. plete me praesent. —_ are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-iay e 
210 State Strest, BOSTON, MANS. HE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to Proie jency in each de *partment. 
T cs DE NTS | are young people of both sexes, 


full of Fs andi 
THE DISCI PLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuz on  eaine 88 lessons 
= THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
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CHILDS, New York. % 2: pils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school, 
BUSINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o’clock. 
For Prospectus, sent free, address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Send for Free Sample. 
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THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN 
An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove o: 
Portable Fireplace, 











LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM! 
INVALUABLE FOR SICK CHAMBERS ! 
Especially desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of this sea 
| son of the year, as well as in th 
winter months. Fine for countr; 
and seashore houses. Can be fitte: 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for cir 
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Mary had a little fall 
And broke a cut-glass cruet: 

She joined it with Le Page’s Glue 
And no one ever knew it. 


It holds glass together 
like the glass itself, and 
sticks “ti doomsday,” SO 
to speak. It is suited to 
all materials, can injure 
nothing, and is no trouble 
to apply. 


Requires no heating. " 
L-PACE'S 
ncapyecuse Gam Mn AJ Ee 


BOTTLEs 10 cents. Sold everywhere. 


CANS with patent cover for Mechanics. 





SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from eagh 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 


For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such, 
MERRELL-SOULE Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 














“Excelient to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


Overworked and Tired Out, 








or is a Disagreeable Cough 


Wearing on Your System ? 


Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of CaLisayA, NERVINE OF Coca, NuTRI- 
TIVE OF MALT and Extract or Beer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 
Thayer’s Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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SANS ARETES tom toe ber tour'n we wera I NERVEASE FOR HEADACHE. 
25 25 
Gold Heart] _ 
Ny) ee a . 
. ee “= = Fl Box. Box. 
You have the best and ONLY brand of ou ra Your Take 
. body. | Druggist No 
Genuine French Cod It is Calculated to Please Everybody pe Sabatt- 
FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE. % i. 
. ute. 
a Made at Grand Forks; N. D., from the 
Prepared exclusively by us and guaranteed] fine Red River Valley Wheat. 
just as represented. It is vastly superior in 
flavor and cleanliness, to th any brands of Spe aati 8A 5 P a P 
toutes cosh on te marke." ""T Conh Bates & Yerxa Sell It. | N€PVEASE is warranted to relieve any headache in five minutes. 
17 sur groom commas same tou cunts ine see pecenca reat Contains no opiates or anything injurious. We send it to any address 
JAMES V. GODFREY, in the world on receipt of price. Sample free to COMPANION readers. 
CASWELL, LIVERMORE & CO., | Eastern Agent N. D. Milling Association, Grand Forks, N. D., 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 708 Chamber Commerce, Boston. NERVEASE CO., 64 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 





. They tell us 
and we know—A host of careful and practi- 


cal housewives have found that the 
most satisfactory article for laundry 


H a mM ws and B aco n and household purposes is the 
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Their process of preparingeand curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. Because of this 

A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable we believe that you will find it so if you 
will give it a careful trial. 
A single cake will please. A month's 


Soap_ 


for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY IT. 

















JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. trial will convince. 
Cui tar Seubee’s Pine Lent Laced. BEACH SOAP CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 
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A Theory by its accordance to fact, A Jewel by its color, : 
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Salva-cea 


(TRADE MARK.) 


abbbaanaea 


the new Curative Lubricant, stands every test as a relief and cure 
for all kinds of Sores, for all kinds of Itching, for all kinds of Pain. 
Nothing ‘heretofore produced meets with such success. 


Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. At Druggists, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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